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D). Appleton & Co.’s New Books 


European and American 
Cuisine 
By GESINE LEMCKE, author of “ Desserts and 
Salads,” and Principal of the Brooklyn 
Cooking College. Small 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


A practical and complete guide to household cook- 
ery by a well-known teacher and lecturer, whose ex- 
perience in Europe and in this country has enabled 
her to appreciate the requirements to be satistied. 


A Study in Prejudices 

By GEORGE PastTon. No. 170, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1.00. 


This striking and interesting story will be found 
none the less interesting because it questions one of 
the unwritten laws by which men and women are 
judged. 

‘*‘ A bright story. a tale to be read, essentially modern 
in conception.” —London Literary World. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the p ublishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


NOTE THIS 


~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. @ 


M4 hd A treatise on how th 
Children’s Voices., they 
how helped. By Emilie C. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 


Anniversary Songs 


llection of sacred 
Treble Clef Choir. music ar- 
ranged for Women’s Voices. By G. F. Root and 
D. B. Towner. Endorsedby D. L. Moody. 50 cts. 
bd By G. F. Root. The best Amer- 
Curriculum. ican Piano Method ever pub- 
lished. Price $2.75. 
D . By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 
on t. rect some errors in musical terminology. 
Price 25 cents. 


The Teacher’s 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 
ing er Sent free on application, to any music 
acher. 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course oectely prepared for the Study of 
Musicin Public Schools, embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
lar. By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 

Send your name and address if interested. and descrip- 
tive matter will bejsent as soon_as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


By W. A. OGDEN 
‘Is fully abreast of the times. A splendid collection of 
new and original Sabbath-School Songs “4 its wide and 
favorably known editor, enriched wit fine list of 
contributions by other prominent com 
HiGHEsT PRAISE if you desire a new book. $30 per 
100; by Mail, 35c. ea. 
. THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 

75 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


AM. S.S. UNION 


Books, Guernsey Series, People’s Library, Records. 


720 Constable B'ld’g, Ill Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Remember it 


is the name Boynton we wish you to re- 
call when in want of steam heaters, hot 
water heaters, furnaces, ranges, etc. Our 
goods are for sale by best dealers all over 


the country. 


A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 
It will cost you nothing ; better send for it, 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CoO., 


207 and 209 Water St., 
New York. 


195 and 197 Lake St., 
Chicago. 


AMERICANS IN 
PARIS, by Richard 
Harding Davis. II- 
lus. by C. D. Gibson. 


NOW READY 


JULY NUMBER 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


BEAR - CHASING IN 
THE ROCKY MOUN- 
Illustrated. 
Frederic Remington. 


TAINS. 


FIRST INSTALMENT 


‘OF 


Che German 
Struggle for Liberty 


BY 


POULTNEY BIGELOW 


Ilustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE 
and Others. 


IN THE GARDEN OF 
CHINA, by Julian 
Ralph. _ Illustrated 
by C. D. Weldon. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


WRINCING DRY ¥ 


isimpossible unless your be hgg has well made rolls. When you buy a = — 
RRANTED ROLLS of the AMERI- CAN WRINGER( 0. 


wringer insist on having the 


CAN WRINGER CoO., the manufacturers of Wringers and Kolls = 
apital. Seeour nameand warrantstam 


in the world. $2,500 


,000 c 
on rolls, Books’ of useful wringer information FREE. Address Chambers Street, ‘New York. 


‘‘ Brevity is the Soul of ; : 
Wit.”” Good Wife, 
You Need 


Costumes with 


and your 
desire will 
be realized. 


tYou desire to be Stylish} 
will tell you how—f 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves and 
Skirts of your Spring and Summer 


FIBRE CHAMOIS} 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 

Lining Counter—Leading Dry Goods Stores. 


Comes in 
three 7 
weights. 


SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS and 
SIDE WALL FINISH 


Splendidly 
Adapted 
for 
Churches. 


Catalogue, prices, and estimates, on application. 
THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.) 
234 and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gj 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 


‘Uniformity, 


Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


' 450 Broome St., New York. 


DISEON’S No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant 


Is a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that — 
will save wear of chain and greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 


— sts. Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


N’ US UGS Nature will 

restore your 
DO I E DR health if you 
eat proper Foods. ‘‘ THE FOOD CURE” gives new 
system tor agg ust out. By mail,soc. Send 


stampforcircular. C. F. HART, Box 631, Philadelphia 
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MACMILLAN NEW PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY—A New Novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of ** Marcella,” ete. 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD | : 
Author of “ Marcella,” “ The History of David Grieve,” “ Robert Elsmere,” etc. Uniform with “ Marcella.” 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


By the Same Author. 


MARCELLA 


I2mo, paper cover. 


Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library. 50 cents. 


FUST PUBLISHED 
_ By the Author of “ Friendship of Nature.” 


BIRDCRAFT 


A FIELD-BOOK OF TWO HUNDRED SONG, GAME, AND WATER BIRDS 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


With numerous full-page plates containing 128 Bird's in the natural 
colors, and other tllustrations. 8vo, bound in linen, $3.00 met. 


DR. ELLIOTT COVES writes of Mrs. Wright's book Nation” as follows: 


“* Her book belongs distinctively to the class of writing’ about birds with which such 
names as those of John Burroughs and Wilson Flagg have long been associated, and 
with which Mrs. Olive Miller has more recently become connected. She is dearly in 
ove with her subject, and her pliant pen adorns bird-traits with many charmingly 
turned expressions of decided originality. Mrs, Wright’s individuality stamps the 
book as something out of the common, and this is so attractive that, as we premised, 
her work can y fail to achieve success.” 


The First Volume Now Ready. 


THE NOVELS OF H. DE BALZAC 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. To be completed in about 40 vol- 
umes, published monthly. 


THE WILD ASS’S SKIN 
(LA PEAU DE CHAGRIN) 

Translated anew by ELLEN MARRIAGE. With a General Introduction 
to the Series, and a Special Introduction to this Novel, by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, and a Portrait and two full-page Etchings 
by W. BoucHEr. Carefully printed on paper specially prepared. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


*,* Mr. George Saintsbury has undertaken the editorship of this edition of Balzac. 
He has contributed to the above first volume an interesting and valuable introduction 
dealing biographically with Balzac, and critically with his work in general, and he will 
also contribute an introduction to each work as it appears. translations them- 
selves will in no case reprints of former versions, but sare been and will be spe- 


cially executed under the supervision of the editor, Mr. Saintsbury 


New Volume of the IRIS 


SERIES OF NOVELS 


MAUREEN’S FAIRING 


By JANE BARLOW 
Author of “Trish Idylls,” “The End of Elfintown,” etc. J//ustrated. 16mo, linen, 75 cents. 


“* Miss Barlow, especiaily when she deals with Ireland, is so delicate and a true painter of life. . . . The short stories are bright and perfect works of art. . . . Nothing can be 
more Fae a ag its wa than the humor of those two stories. . . . Noris there one of the tales in this little book tis characterized by the almost too profound melancholy of 
Miss Barlow’s ‘ Irish Idylls.’ Her new tales touch the happier‘side of Irish life. . . . The first story, ‘ en’s Fairing,’ is exquisite. ‘Stopped by Signall’ is a perfect gem, 


and will even add to Miss Barlow’s well-merited though modest reputation for seeing both the fun pathos of Irish character.” — 7he Spectator. 


FUST PUBLISHED IN THE SAME SERIES: 


By the Author of “Love and Quiet Ife.” 


| Tryphena in Love 
By WALTER RAYMOND, author of “ Love and Quiet L‘fe,” “ Gentle- 
man Upcott’s Daughter,” etc. Illustrated by J. Walter West. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 7 


Guy Boothby'’s New Novel. 


A Lost Endeavor 
By Guy BooTuesy, author of “On the Wallaby,” “A Bid for For- 
tune,” etc., etc. With Illustrations by Stanley L Wood. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


Almayer’s Folly 
A Story of an Eastern River 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


- “* The reader may have been carried away by the clever- 
ness of a Pierre Loti or a Lafcadio Hearn, but Mr. Joseph 
Conrad is quite their equal, and in dramatic effectiveness 
their superior.”—New York Times. 


Legends of Florence 


Collected from the People and Retold by 
CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (Hans Breit- : 
mann). First Series. 1t2mo, cloth, gilt | Third Series. By WILLIAM WINTER. 18mo, 


top, pp. 271. Price, $1.75. 


Nearly Ready —New Book by William Winter, 
Author of “ Shakespeare’s England,” ete. 


Shadows of the Stage 


cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. (Uniform with 
“‘Gray Days and Gold,” etc.) 


Social E ngland Series. Edited by Kenelm D. Cetes, M.A, Oxon. 


THE TROUBADOURS AND COURTS OF LOVE 


By J. F. RowBoTuaM, M.A. (Oxon.), author of “The Great Composers,” “A History of Music,” etc. With two Maps and thirteen IIlustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


sae Second Volume Now Ready. 
MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES 


Issued Monthly. Price, 25 cents. Yearly 
subscription, $2.75. 


The Friendship of Nature 


A New England Chronicle of Birds and 
Flowers. By MABEL OsGoOoD WRIGHT, 
author of “ Birdcraft.” 32mo, paper cover, 
25 cents. 


‘* Inexpressibly refined in its impressionism, this little 
volume is like a series of subtly wrought etchings, and is 
destined to give a vast amount of pleasure to those who 
can appreciate its unpretentious merits.”—7he Beacon 

ston 


First Volume.—SH AK ESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By 
WILLIAM WINTER. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will issue monthl 
paper covers, under the title of ‘* Macmillan’s 
ature Series,’’ the following popular works: 

A TRIP TO ENGLAND. By GOLDWIN SMITH. 


By JAMES MORIER. 
MILLAR. 


$1.25. 


; in 
Inl- 
MARRYAT. 


uly.) 
Illustrated by J. Ayton Symington. With an 
FROM ENGLAND HILLSIDE. By WILL- 
IAM PoTTs. (August. Introduction by Mowbray Morris. 
THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir Joun Lus- | tv, THB ANNALS OF THE PARISH AND THR 
BOCK. (September.) : AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. 
OLD SHRINES ANDIVY. By WILLIAM WINTER. Illustrated by Chark 
(October.) duction by Alfred Ainger. 


‘New Volume. . 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
STANDARD NOVELS 


‘The Adventures of - 
Hajii Baba of Ispahan 


Illustrated by H. R. 
With an Introduction by the 
Ilon. GEORGE CURZON, 


Already Published: 


I. CASTLE RACKRENT AND THE ABSENTEE. 
By Miss EDGEWORTH. 
ll. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


Ill. TOM CRINGLE’S LOG., By MICHAEL SCOTT. 


les E. Brock, with an Intro- 


New Volume. 


MACMILLAN’S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY 


Issued Monthly. Price (in paper), 50 cents. 
Yearly subscription, $5.50. 


The Naulahka 
A Story of West and East 
By RupyARD KIPLING and WotLcotT Ba- 


LESTIER. 1I2mo (popular edition), paper 
cover, 50 cents. 


Already Published, Uniform with the Above: 


i. MARCELLA. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author 
of History of David Grieve,’ Robert 
Elsmere,” etc. 

2. SANT’ ILARIO. A Sequel to “ Saracinesca.” 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


To be Issued in Fully. 
THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
GRANIA. By Hon. Emiry LAWLESS. (August.) 
MR.ISAACS. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. (Sef- 
tember.) 


M.P. 1I2mo, 


By 


By JOHN GALT. 


THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. By “Q.” (Octoder.) 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 


Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous 
Mental 
Nervous 


Dyspepsia. 

and Lingerie can be washed with perfect RS 


safety if you use ‘A F li h’ 


To ni (A hosphor ized 
C Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 


TRADE MARK. Prescribed endorsed now, 
A, for ten years past, by over 40,000 
the perfect soap: It is just as cheap as com- 
mon soap and just about ten times as good. 
Ask your dealer for it. Made only by oleae ays ial. Ncgular e $1 by mail. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO Yes Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
he us Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Chicago. New York. St. Louis. 

S Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
| directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address 


$ 


a 
| 


Depression. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


A Trilby Foot 
or any other sort o 


= 


boots and a 
FOURTH AVE. AT & Go. FOURTH AVE. 


neat skirt 


ANY ONE CAN DREAM SUCCESS | the 


It’s quite another thing towin| 
it. When a business grows, as any one wide awake can see that| & 
this ts growing, there's surely good veason for it. We know what 
those veasons are. So do thousands of careful buyers hereabout. 
We want them all to know. 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Bindings 
<> donot deface 
the shoes and 
WOMEN’S OUTING SUITS LAUNDERED SHIRT WAISTS give the most 


j k th f We are said to have by far the largest assortment ‘ ee 
A in New York City. Styles are the rarest—exclusive. elegant finish to the skirt edge 


: ‘ ; Make of the garments is very best as to workman- A set of the‘'S. H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
P and lege full ship, shape waist, and the cut of collar and sleeves. | the costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
32 to 38, at $3.75 ; from $6.00. Other styles up | This is especially true of goods above $1.25. The S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York. 
o $5. All are this season’s goods. You will find in stock Shirt Waists at 50c, 65c, 
Pretty lawn 2-piece Suits, blouse waist and skirt | 75¢, $1, $1.25, $1.50, and $2. The $2 waist is ‘‘S.—H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


trimmed with embroidery, $3.50. ; 
Duck Suits, jauntiest for the street in the hot | ©dUal to what you'd pay $2.50 almost anywhere else 


summer months, all colorings and styles, $1.50, | in town. 


$2, $2.50, $3, $5, $7.50, or as high as you care 
Specal tot Blazer Suid, rippie | COP, COMFORT 
ial lot of serge Eton an azer Suits, ri ; 
‘on cont back and all suits have full sweep s ict, Easy enough, no matter how hot the weather ; 
blue or black, $12.50; from $17.50. that is, if you have a Gas or an Oil Stove. Hot 
Blazer Suits of fine all-wool black or blue "4 where they ought to be; strike a match—going; 
pore a back, others skirt back, full | « puf»—out. And there’s the baking and the boil- 
Women’s duck Vests, double and single breasted, ing, the stewing and the frying, done as well as ever 


"GY 
You Can’t > 


take too much 


FHIRES’ 


$1.75, $2.50, $2.75, and $4.50. a blistering range could do it, and you haven’t 
turned a hair. No sweat, no cinders, no sorrow. 
Pretty, natty, wpe wnt § Shawls, light and airy, Gas Stoves, 2 burner, nickel, 95c; Gas Ranges, oot bee | he 
but a warm — to be comforting to the $7.50 to $24.75. Delivered and connected free. 
shoulders of a cool night. Pink, blue, and cream, Oil Stoves, 1 burner, 45c; 3 burners, $1.45. ‘ 
65c, 85c, $1.25, and $2. Mohair-covered tubing, 3c ft. It quenches thirst 
? hat’s the best of it. 


Improves your health 
That’s the rest of it. 


STAMPED $o SIMPLE A LAMP" 


is TIL 99 
STEEL everybody is delighted who tas then. Tt has no | QUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE- 


equal. Every one tuaranteed. See and you 


will want (a thousand to select from) for Home, 
Summer Cottage, Club, Hotel, Church, Wedding 
Gifts. We also make Brass Tables. ‘‘Miller Oi’ Stoves 
for Cooking in Summer and Heating in Winter. SSS— SS 
(Est’d 1844), 


Manuf'd by EDWARD MILLER & 


DECOR DURABLE | 0006 Fark Now York. 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 


Developing Throat an ungs. uequalle 

UA ESK fi curi Co mption, Asthma 

CHAUTAU Q D REE end Throat | for prevention 

of Colds. Invaluable for public speakers and singers 


witH A ComBiNaTION Box oF SWEET HOME SOAP 
H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. for improving and alc Supply Co., Boston. 
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NEW SERIES OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Volume 51 


For Week ending 29 June, 1895. 


Number ‘26 


HE anticipated defeat of the English Lib- 
eral Ministry happened on Friday night, 
but on an incidental question and in an 
unexpected manner. The Secretary of 
State for War had just announced the 
retirement of the Duke of Cambridge 


from the office of Commander-in-Chief and promised vari- 


ous reforms in army. administration. Mr. Brodrick, a 
Conservative who had formerly been Under-Secretary of 
State, with. apparent innocence asked a question with regard 
to the reserve supply of ammunition. Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, the Secretary of War, made a vague reply, and, it is 
said by some, suggested that the critic move a reduction of 


the Secretary’s salary. Mr. Brodrick took him at his word, 


and moved the reduction of the salary of the Secretary of 
War by £100. The vote was taken, and, to the surprise 
of the entire House of Commons, the Government was 
beaten bya majority of seven. The defeat was apparently 
an accident, but in the shaky condition of the Ministry it 
was also a finality. Two Cabinet meetings were held to 
discuss the situation. It was pointed out that Ministries 
have not been in the habit of going out of office upon such 
trivial questions, but Lord Rosebery saw the situation 
more clearly, and accordingly tendered his resignation to 
the Queen on Saturday night. Lord Salisbury was promptly 
summoned to Windsor Castle, and, as we go to press, it is 
announced that he is forming a new Ministry. No decision 
has been made public with regard to the question of dis- 
solving Parliament, but the impression prevails that a dis- 
solution will take place at once, and that elections will be 
held before the middle of July. The Liberal Ministry lost 
ground very perceptibly by its reversal of position on the 


question of the memorial to Cromwell. The Government 


first committed itself to the memorial, and then, when it 
found that Irish feeling was so strong in the matter, with- 
drew its support, the members of the Cabinet voting against 
their own measure. It was a very undignified piece of 
business on the part of the Liberal Ministers, and it has a 
tinge of cowardice which even the Irish could not fail to 
recognize. The absurdity of the action will amuse the 
world. Cromwell’s fame is well beyond the reach of either 
Irish or English members of Parliament. 


‘The new Electoral Reform Bill framed by the Govern- 
ment for the Austrian Empire appears, so far as we can 
judge from the very brief summary received here, to be 


one of those measures which is more liberal in its promise 


than in its performance. There has been, as the readers 
of The Outlook will remember, a widespread and rapidly 
gtowing movement in favor of universal suffrage, which 


has found its most earnest advocates among the working 
people. This bill is apparently intended as a sop to this 


many-mouthed Cerberus, but it is very doubtful if so. in- 


sufficient a morsel will satisfy its growing appetite. The 
new measure does extend the suffrage, but the extension 
is insignificant and is a matter of detail, not of principle. 
Under the new measure the great mass of people would 
still remain unrepresented, and it is a representative Gov- 
ernment which the common people of Austria are now de- 
manding. Agricultural laborers as a class find no recog- 
nition under this measure. The small taxpayer would: be 
permitted to vote one year after he had begun to> pay 


‘direct taxes, but the workingman must belong to a mutual 


aid society for two years before he can exercise the fran- 
chise. The bill seems to have been framed rather to exclude 
the working and agricultural classes than to enlarge their 
privileges, and many of the leading Liberal newspapers 
are declaring that the bill is essentially a dishonest one, 
framed by the leader of the Clerical party for the purpose 
of capturing the reform movement and defeating it, under 
the pretense of giving it legislative recognition. 


That very singular and discouraging movement, the anti- 
Semitic agitation, appears to be spreading rapidly both in 
Germany and Austria, and becomes more and more frank — 
in its declaration of pure race-prejudice as its inspiring 
motive. In Hungary the fierce opposition to the new 
group of reform measures was directed largely at those 
relating to the Jews, while in Austria there is a most deter- 
mined effort to retain the laws making conversion to Juda- 
ism illegal. The Anti-Semitic party in Germany, at a 
recent Congress, put forth a definition of what constitutes 
a Jew. In the judgment of this body, any one who has 
Jewish blood in his veins to the extent of one ancestor in 
three generations is properly an object of anti-Semitic rage. 
At this same Congress, which was held on Sunday, it was 
resolved that Jews should be excluded from all the learned 
professions, from the army, from the public service, and 
from all kinds of business carried on under German names. 
They ought also, in the judgment of the same benevolent 
and Christian-minded Congress, to be prohibited by law 
from acquiring landed property or taking Government con- 
tracts, and they ought to be educated separately in schools 
ef their own. Nothing in the Middle Ages, so far as we 
recall, shows such bigotry and provincialism of thought 
and feeling as this expression of a body of educated Ger- 
mans. The restrictions which this body would like to im- 
pose on the Jew would exclude him from the life of the 
nation quite as much as he was excluded during the Middle 
Ages, but it must be added that in the Middle Ages people 
knew no better. There is, fortunately, no probability that _ 
the views of this unchristian and uncivilized Congress will 
ever be carried out, but the fact that any body of respect- 
able men-in western Europe could be brought to counte- 
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mance such an expression of race antagonism shows how 


much work is still to be done before the foremost nations 


are civilized. 


The opening of the Baltic Canal last week was so well 
planned that the imposing pageant was unmarred by a 


single infelicitous circumstance. The histrionic talent of 


the Emperor William, which is very great, was never more 
strikingly shown. Everything was done to make the oc- 
casion impressive and international ; but it was noticeable 
that at every focal moment the central point was occupied 
by the Imperial yacht Hohenzollern, and that the Emperor, 
in white uniform with a golden helmet, was always stand- 
ing on the bridge. In this attitude, surrounded by the 
men-of-war of many great Powers, with spectators drawn 
from the whole world, amid a host of flags and salvos of 
artillery, the Emperor appeared as the chief figure in one 
of the greatest pageants of modern times. The immense 
fleet of men-of-war, the largest and most powerful ever 
collected, seemed to attend his triumphal progress. There 
was apparently no lack of tact and courtesy. The French 
were treated with great consideration, and there was a 
certain amount of fraternizing between the French and the 
German officers. ‘The American vessels seem to have been 
specially admired. The dominant note in all the Emperer’s 
speeches was the note of peace, but there must have been 


a good many observers who noticed the fact that that note - 


was continually drowned in salvos of artillery from the 
most expensive and powerful squadron ever collected in 


any waters. 
& 


‘The absurd report that the Republic of Hawaii is going” 


to pieces, and that ex-Minister Thurston is planning to 
restore the monarchy, is now authoritatively declared to be 
what we assured our readers they might believe it to be, a 
canard. The Legislature of the Republic has convened, 
and the President has delivered the opening address, 
analogous to our President’s message. He declares that 
annexation to the United States will be earnestly sought ; 
he urges land laws which will facilitate the acquirement 
of permanent holdings by industrious persons of small 
means; he deprecates Asiatic immigration, and urges en- 
couragement to immigration by American and other white 
settlers; and he counsels Government aid in the establish- 
ment of cable communication with America. Both House 
and Senate have been organized. The Supreme Court has 
under advisement the validity of the military commission 
under which those charged with conspiracy against the 
Republic have been recently tried for treason: Those who 
sympathize with the republican movement in Hawaii will 
look with interest for the decision of the Court and its 
interpretation of the provisions of the Constitution guaran- 
teeing all citizens against deprivation of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law. 


Though the insurrectionary forces in Cuba are now said > 
to amount to 15,000 men, there is no question about the 


fact that the friends which the rebellion has gained are for 
the most part people from ignorant and destitute classes. 


They reside in a mountainous region, and with a small 


force are able, by means of guerrilla warfare, to destroy an 
army. Nevertheless, Spain has said that she will send 
100,000 men to Cuba this summer if required, and stands 
ready to spend a hundred million dollars. Genuine auton- 
omists, therefore, are declaring more loudly than ever, not 
only that the revolutionary attempt now in progress will 
ultimately end in failure, but also that, since the disturb- 
ance occurred at the moment when Home Rule was 
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about to be established, these insurrectionary proceedings 
should be met with special condemnation. The first 
condition necessary to the working of the new laws for 


_ Cuba recently passed by the Cortes is peace. During the 
past seventeen years the Liberal Autonomist party has 
obtained some notable reforms, such as the abolition of 


slavery and the padrone system ; the promulgation of the 
State fundamental law; the liberty of the press; the lib-— 
erty of assembly, instruction, and culture; oral and public 
trials ; civil marriages. This party, therefore, proclaims 
that it is the only legitimate party having faith in con- 
stitutional methods. It reaffirms the general principle 
that revolutions (save in extreme circumstances) are 
terrible afflictions, and that all changes should be effected 
by peaceful evolution. Autonomists as they are, these 
men aver that there can be no doubt that Captain-General 
Martinez Campos (the pacifier to whose genius was due 
the end of the troubles of 1878) brings to the solution 
of the problems of to-day the same spirit of nobility 
and justice. In this, however, as in all crises, the people 
must make persistent effort, assisting that order may be 
established, and that the new colonial administrative system 
be initiated in a spirit of rectitude and harmony. For their 
part, therefore, these Autonomists declare that they will 
second the Government of Spain as being the only way to 
profitable results. First of all there must come the victory 
over a revolution which has led to a suspension of the con- 
stitutional guarantees. Only then will the reforms that 
the old-time administration demands lead to the estab- 
lishment of true liberty. 


The Manitoba Legislature has ratified the reply of its 
Government refusing to obey the order from the Dominion 
Government to restore Roman Catholic parochial schools. 
In this reply the Manitoban Prime Minister says: “If the 
Dominion Parliament passes legislation disallowing our 
school act, we can alter its phraseology somewhat so as to — 
make it a new act, but with the same effect, and then call 
a special session of the Legislature and have it re-enacted. 
We can re-enact as fast as the Dominion Government can 
disallow.” The situationisagraveone. We in the States 
must deplore any attempt to interfere with the freedom of 
Manitoba in determining its school policy, and we cannot 
help hoping that some solution—perhaps a conference 
between the Dominion and the Province—will relieve Mani- 
toba of the return to separate schools, and institute instead 
a system which all can use. The doing away with separate 
schools need not lead to a system of purely secular schools. 
As the resolution just adopted by the Canadian Presby- 
terian General Assembly declares, while the duty of giving 
definite and detailed religious teaching must rest above all 
on the parent and the Church, yet the system of public 
instruction should be based upon and be pervaded by the 
principles and spirit of Christianity. : 


Governor Altgeld has summoned the Illinois Legislature 
together for a special session beginning on Tuesday of this 
week. The work of the session will, by the Constitution, 
be confined to the subjects specified in the Governor’s 
proclamation, but this confinement is by no means narrow. 
The extra session, says Governor Altgeld, was rendered 
inevitable by the fact that the regular sessio made 
appropriations aggregating $7,600,000, and provided a 
revenue of but $6,600,000 to meet them. Such financier- 
ing, he declares, was inexcusable in view of the injury it 
would inflict on the good name and credit of the State. 
But the avoidance of a deficit, though the most urgent, is 
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not perhaps the most important, matter on which the Legis- 
lature is asked to act. The State, he says, demanded from 


the Legislature the passage of several measures of great. 


public interest, on which for some reason final action could 


never be secured. These were as follows: The revision of 


the revenue laws, so that the property of corporations and 
wealthy citizens may be taxed at the same rate as the 
property of persons of moderate means; the reform of the 
police courts in all the large cities, and the establishment 
of a system of procedure in courts of record which shall 
prevent the present intolerable accumulation of cases and 
postponement of decisions ; the establishment of a State 
‘Board of Conciliation, with power to investigate the cause 
of labor troubles affecting the public; the reduction of 
sleeping-car charges; the enactment of such legislation 
as shall take away from a few men the power to shield 
criminals and promote partisan ends by packing the grand 
jury; the revision of the system of prison labor; the re- 
vision of the law relating to slander and libel; and the 
passage of a law regulating the employment of children. 
This last enactment is urged on the ground that since the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court against the constitu- 


tionality of the factory law establishing an eight-hour day 


for women, “thousands of children under fourteen years of 
age are being crowded into stores and factories.” All 
these matters make a pretty large programme for a special 
session. The one matter of revising the revenue laws is 
itself a large undertaking, for in Illinois, under the system 
of town assessors, each local officer has tried to assess his 
locality as low as or lower than the adjoining, until finally 
property is often assessed at only one-fifteenth its value. 


Despite the reaction in the prices of agricultural products © 


_ last week, they are still much higher than during the 
winter, and the business outlook generally is much better. 
According to R. G. Dun’s last report, clearing-house pay- 
ments for June have been 27 per cent. greater than a year 
ago, and only 9 per cent. less than in June of 1892. 
number of failures is, indeed, no less than last June, and 
‘“‘the prices of commodities as a whole average a fraction 
of 1 per cent. lower,’”’ but goods are being manufactured 
and bought in greater quantities. ‘‘ Two influences,” says 
the report, “‘ contribute to the rise—encouraging crop news 
and the confident replenishing of stocks, which have been 
for two years depleted tothe utmost.’”’ The confidence of mer- 
chants and manufacturers that the course of prices is, on the 
whole, upward has probably as much to do with the increased 
volume of business as the exhaustion of stocks on hand. 
‘When prices are going down, both merchants and manu- 
facturers are unwilling to invest their money in goods ; when 
_ prices are going up, they are correspondingly eager to invest. 
‘The cause of the general advance in prices since February, 


‘when prices were at their lowest, is, of course, differently 


explained by bimetallists and monometallists. Bimetallists 
claim that it is due to the marked increase in bimetallic 
sentiment and the growing confidence that the currency 
will ultimately be increased by the use of silver; mono- 
metallists claim that it has been due to the marked decrease 
‘in bimetallic sentiment and the growing confidence that the 
‘currency will not be increased by the use of silver. Why 
this latter confidence should lead to a rise in prices (which, 
-of — F means a fall in value of money) is not explained. 
_ But, whatever the reason for the rise in prices, the fact is 
‘undeniable, and with the rise in prices has gone a rise in 
‘wages. Concerning the extent of this rise in wages no gen- 
-eralization can yet be made, but in most instances the 
‘advance has been voluntary on the part of employers. In 
many cases where daily wages have not been advanced the 
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men are obtaining more work, and thus their weekly wages 
are increased. The fact’that the wages of labor should 
thus advance in proportion to the increase of prices repeats 
an often-forgotten lesson in political economy, while the 
fact that so many employers should voluntarily advance 
wages teaches another lesson so generally ignored as to be 
almost new. It is that, even to-day, employers are widely 
governed by considerations of justice as well as self-inter- 
est in the treatment of their employees. 


_ The report of the Statistician of the Department of Ag- 
riculture for May contains a good deal of interesting infor- 


-mation regarding the present agricultural outlook, and a 


good deal of important information regarding the course of 
prices during the past half-century. The most encouraging 
part of the present outlook is the extent to which farmers 
both North and South have turned their attention from the 
production of wheat and cotton—of which the prices have 
been abnormally low—to that of corn and meat products, 


of which the prices have been comparatively well sustained. 


Particularly has this been the case in the States west of 
the Mississippi. Take, for example, the following State 
reports : | 

“ LOUISIANA.— Correspondents report a decided tendency to reduce 
the acreage in cotton and increase that of corn, sorghun?, and other 
forage crops. 

‘“ TEXAS.—There is evidently a very considerable change in the 
usual proportions of the area of the principal crops. Corn and all 
forage corps are largely increased, while the cotton area is greatly re- 
duced. The low price of cotton has undoubtedly been the cause of all 
change. 

“ MINNESOTA.—The wheat area is less by 20 per cent. than last 
year, and an increased acreage will be given flax, corn, oats, and pota- 
toes. The reduction in wheat area is due to the low price of that 
cereal during the past three years. 

“SouTH DAKkoTA.—The wheat acreage will be decreased and that 


corn increased. 


“ NoRTH DAkoTA.—There is a noticeable tendency to change the 
usual proportions of the areas of principal crops for 1895. Wheat 
will suffer a decrease of 20 per cent. Flax, oats, barley, corn, rye, and 
potatoes will be increased, flax showing largest increase. The cause 
of decrease in wheat area is principally the low price, and, in the second 
place, the poor crop of last year.” 


That farmers should thus be regulating their crops in 
accordance with the world’s demands is not only a health- 
ful and hopeful sign, but has already produced its effect 
in the materially better prices for which wheat and cotton are 
selling. The historical part of the report seems to be 
intended as a currency argument, but there is no garbling 
of history in order to sustain the position of the Administra- 
tion. The statistician sets out to show that the fall in the 
price of wheat, with which “ Coin’s Financial School ” has 
made the country so familiar, has been exceptional, and 
not typical of the general increase in the value of a dollar. 
To prove this he prints the price of wheat in England 
for each year of the century, and Sauerbeck’s authoritative 
estimates as to the course of prices during the last half-cen- 
tury. This statistical work can be criticised only for its 
failure to note that the price of all articles was abnormally 
high at the beginning of the century, because the substitution 
of paper money for coin by both England and France during 
the Napoleonic wars lowered the value of coin nearly one-half— 
in other words, nearly doubled prices. With the resumption 
of specie payments prices merely fell to the old level. The 
price of whéat and of commodities in general was no lower 
in 1873 than during the decade between 1820 and 1830, 
when this paper money was retired, or during the decade 
from 1780 to 1790, before it was issued. Since 1873, how- 
ever, the statistician is quite right in urging that the price 
of wheat has fallen more than the price of most com- 
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modities. Sauerbeck’s tables in full run as follows (Mr. 
Sauerbeck takes as a standard—1oo—the —: level 
of prices between 1853 and 1367) : 

Wheat. Coffee: Minerals, Textiles, Mate terial, Grand 


(Pig Iron, ( Timbe 


Sort) : etc.) Articles. 
873.... 108 I 106 141 103 I III 


In other words, the fall in prices between 1873 and 1894 
was as follows: Wheat, 62 per cent.; Vegetable food in 
general, 48 per cent.; animal food, 27 per cent.; sugar, 
coffee, and tea, 39 per cent.; minerals, 56 per cent. ; tex- 
tiles, 49 per cent.; sundry materials, 40 percent.; and the 
general level of prices, 43. It is perhaps needless to add 
that it is the fall in the general level of prices that meas- 
ures the increase in the value of money, the wealth of 


creditors, and the poverty of debtors. 


In the West and South it is pre-eminently the advocates 
of free trade’ who are the advocates of free coinage, but in 
New York City it is the old free-trade organization—the 
Reform Club—that is carrying on the most vigorous agita- 
tion for “‘sound money.” A report recently issued shows 
that this Club has published twelve pamphlets in favor of 
the gold’ standard and a bank-note currency, and has 
printed an aggregate of 832,000 copies. Besides distrib- 
uting these throughout the country, the Club publishes 
‘broadside supplements ” which are sent to local papers 
with the name of the paper at the head and properly dated 
for inclosure to subscribers with the regular issue. Over 
two hundred local papers are now sending out these sup- 
plements. Besides this, the Reform Club is sending “ plate 
matter ”’ to one hundred and fifty-five other papers. This 
‘‘ plate matter” consists, of course, of ‘‘ sound money” articles 
already stereotyped and ready for insertion in the forms, 
without labor to either editor or typesetter. The Club 
believes that its campaign has already effected a change 
in publicsentiment. The fact that both the Kentucky and 
Ohio Democrats seem likely to adopt compromise planks 
on the silver question is cited as evidence that the cause of 
‘sound money” is gaining ; but the decision of the Missouri 
Democrats to call a currency convention—after the man- 
ner of that in Illinois—looks the other way. However 
the battle is going, there is no doubt :that the people in 
the agricultural districts are hearing both sides. The 
Republican National League Convention, though an ex- 
plicit declaration in favor of free coinage of silver was 
vigorously demanded by some Western delegates, modestly 
concluded that it ought not to anticipate the wisdom of 
the National Convention, and kept silence on this and on 
all other topics. Only the future can determine whether 
this silence is golden or silver. 


Mr. Brookfield, the Commissioner of Public Works in 
this city, is the latest, and ought to be one of the most 
influential, converts to the Civil Service Reform idea. He 
has learned from practical experience, what every public 
man learns who is candid enough to acknowledge the fact, 
that the business of office-seeking is a constant and useless 
drain on the time and strength of every man who has 
offices at his disposal, that it interferes seriously with pub- 
lic business, makes it impossible for a chief to deal broadly 


with the matters under his charge, and is, therefore, unbusi- 


nesslike, wasteful, and un-American. All the troubles in 
the recent administration of affairs in the city, he says, 
have arisen out of the question of patronage. 


“The way to solve that problem, in my opinion, is to turn all the 
offices, or nearly all of them, over to the Civil Service Commission. 
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That Commission is now made up of men who can be thoroughly trusted 
—men who believe in their own theories and practice their belief—and 
if they had the disposal of the offices the best available men would be 
selected, and the Mayor and the heads of departments would. be 
relieved of thistrouble. There are 100,000 Republican voters in this 
city. Perhaps five or six thousand want offices, and when they don’t 
get them they raise a cry against the administration. But what do the 
other 95,000 Republicans care who get the offices so long as they go 
to good men? The great mass of Republicans do not want offices. 
They would be willing to let such a Civil Service Commission as we 
have now select public servants.” 

These are not the words of a Civil Service Reformer, or of 
one of that class of men whom the politicians are fond of 
calling idealists. They are the words of a practical man of 
affairs. Mr. Brookfield’s testimony has been the testimony 
of every public man in authority who. has had the candor 


to state publicly what he states privately. 


An association of women has been formed in New York 
City, the object of which is to organize opposition to the 
extension of the suffrage to women. It protests against 
the “Nixon Resolution,” a resolution passed by the last 
New York Legislature for the purpose of submitting to 
the people an amendment to the Constitution providing 
for woman suffrage. It is the object of this Association 
to have branches in all cities and towns throughout the 
State of women who are opposed to this increase of their 
cares and responsibilities. Those who desire further in- 
formation on the subject are requested to send their names 
to the Secretary of the Central Association, Mrs. George 
Phillips, 169 East Sixtieth Street, New York City. The 
ladies whose names are appended to the circular which 
lies before us certainly give it both intellectual and social 
weight. They are as follows: Mrs. Francis M. Scott, 
Chairman; Mrs. George White Field, Treasurer; Mrs. 
David H. Greer, Miss Eleanor G. Hewitt, Miss Florence 
Lockwood, Mrs. Elihu Root, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensse- 
laer, Mrs. Everett P. Wheeler, Mrs. George Waddington. 
We only need to add to this paragraph our profound con- 
viction that, unless the women of New York State desire to 
assume political responsibilities, it will be necessary for — 
them to unite in some such movement. The men of the 
State will not refuse to give suffrage to the women of the 
State if they believe a majority of the women desire it, or 
if they even believe that a large minority earnestly desire 
it and the majority are indifferent. © 


Archbishop Ireland, week before last, at the jubilee of 
Notre Dame University of South Bend, Ind., made a notable 
address on education, in which he declared his hearty 
approval of State education, while accompanying this 
declaration with the further statement that his ideal school 
is one “ where secular knowledge and religion are wedded 
in inseparable union.” While this is his ideal, he vigor- 
ously defends the State in carrying on the work of educa- 
tion, defends it in omitting from its curriculum all theo- 
logical instruction, and thus replies to the argument 
sometimes made in Roman Catholic quarters against the 
public-school system : 

“To anathematize the State is a wrong and a folly. Would you 
have the State close its schools and colleges? But in no other man- 
ner can the masses receive an education. Moreover, the State will 
not close its schools and colleges, and the millions will and ritust con- 
tinue to frequent them. Legions of your Catholic children will be 
among their pupils; you have no buildings to-day to accommodate 
more than one-third of your children, and you scarcely have teachers 
for that number. Will you, I ask, censure those who attend State 
institutions, and in anger withdraw from them all spiritual watchful- 
ness? By so doing, some may reply, we show our special predilection: 
for the pupils of Catholic institutions. But will you, I ask, dare neglect 
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unto death two-thirds of your children in order to save more easily the 
other third? I will speak my full thought. 
double energy to make up for the necessary exclusion of religion from 
the programmes of State institutions by doing all in my power to 
bring in some other manner their pupils under religious influences, and 
while so doing I would build up, but not in angry protest against the 
State school, the Christian school; and I would say to parents and to 
children, thrice blessed are those whose daily mental nutriment is 
secular and religious knowledge united.” _ 


Of course there will be some irreconcilable » Oriaibiil 
who will shrug their shoulders'‘and’ imagine this utterance 
of the Archbishop’s is made for effect. Can they not, how- 
ever, see that the effect of such an address on the Roman 
Catholic mind in disabusing it of prejudice against the 
public-school system must be far greater than any con- 


ceivable effect it may have upon the Protestant mind in | 
disabusing it of prejudice against the Roman Catholic — 


Church? Such a speech as this is not made in a corner, 
and the Archbishop neither could nor would make it if 
he did not really desire to win for the public-school system 
the support of the Roman Catholic communion, 


Edmund Clarence Stedman | 


_ The change in the character of the time-honored Com- 
mencement exercises at Yale could not have had a happier 
inauguration than the rendering of the fine choral ode by 
Mr. Stedman, whose portrait appears on the cover of The 
Outlook this week, and whose tribute to his Alma Mater is 


reprinted on page 1144. In honoring him Yale University | 


has set the stamp of academic approval on those qualities 
and achievements which American universities ought to be 
swift to recognize and exalt. For Mr. Stedman is not only 
one of the most distinguished men on the long roll of eminent 
graduates of our second oldest university, but he is also a 


representative scholar in Letters; a man whose natural. 


gifts and personal force have been enriched and directed 
by constant contact with the best in thought and art. 
It is a marvel that the author of “The Victorian Poets” 
has done so much sound and genuine work in verse and 
prose under the pressure of so many other forms of activity. 
In this respect he stands absolutely alone; and no small 
share of the deep respect in which he is held by those who 
know him is due to the perception of the tireless work 
which underlies his success. No man of letters in this 


country has stood more consistently for the dignity and 


high traditions of his craft than he; and no man has given 
his work a finer flavor of scholarship and imparted to it 
more generously that largeness of view and quiet adjust- 
ment to the knowledge of the time in many departments 

which are possible to the student alone. If he had written 
occasional lyrics, or those lighter essays which are some- 
times produced rapidly in leisure moments, his success 
would have been comprehensible; but his work has had a 
substance and a continuity such as no other man has 
achieved who has suffered any division of his vital energy. 

The fiber of Mr. Stedman’s work is manifested in other 
ways aswell. His virility, at a time when so much writing 
bears the impress of femininity and so much more is smit- 
ten with debility, is impressive and refreshing. ‘The note 
of intense and vivid feeling which one hears in his later 
verse has a kind of tonic in it, because it brings with it a 
sense of vigor, health, and free and powerful play of life. 
He has nothing in common with the Decadents; he isa man 
to the very heart. .He is free from diseased curiosity, from 
that pruriency which is always thinking about vice without 
daring to practice it, from the sentimental egoism which 
makes life one long suffering and contemporary verse very 
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largely a waving of funeral plumes. Mr. Stedman has 
faced his experiences and borne his burdens with a quiet 
heroism which has not only inspired profound admiration, 
but has touched his work with spiritual reality and dignity. 
His optimism is neither easy nor shallow; it has been 
tested, and it springs from a deep healthfulness of soul. 
There is a ring in his books which is also in the man; 
decision of character, pluck, and é/am are evident enough 
to all close students of his style. One feels that he could 
lead a forlorn hope with that brilliant audacity which some- 
times makes a defeat more thrilling than a victory. : 

Such qualities have their source in a great vitality ; and 
vitality is, above all things, characteristic of Mr. Stedman. 
He is alive to the very tips of his fingers; his whole nature 
is active; there is no passivity in him. Always alert, 
observant, energetic, he conveys that sense of masterful- 
ness which goes with a strong grasp upon life. A man of 
distinction recently said of him that he put more brilliant 
epigram and incisive thought into one evening’s talk than 
most American writers put into a year’s work with the pen. 
His style partakes of this quality ; it is condensed, brilliant, 
rapid ; full of artistic touches, disclosing a delicate ear for 
those harmonies of sound which are always within reach of 
a true stylist, it is also vivacious, direct, and telling. His 
criticism is in harmony with his temperament and charac- 
ter; it is keen, acute, and sometimes subtle, but it is dis- 
tinctly synthetic and constructive. And his poetry is filled 
with the sense of life; with sympathy, hope, courage, 
reality. 

The New England strain in Mr. Stedman shows itself 
in his independence, his moral sanity, and his thrift of 
time; but the touch of the imagination is always on these 
elementary traits. There is a fine vein of fellowship with 
life in all its healthful phases and aspects running through 
him ; he is saved from pedantry and conventionalism by a 
tinge of that Bohemian freedom which every virile and 
original writer reveals. No man is freer from the vices of 
the sham Bohemia so often exploited; no man betrays 
greater familiarity with that Bohemia which, being inter- 
preted into the speech of the Philistine, means seeing with 
your own eyes, hearing with your own ears, following the 
lead of your own heart, and holding to the realities of life 
whenever they conflict with its conventions. This means 
also freshness of idea and feeling, directness and force in 
action, constant interest in all kinds of life, and that quick 
sympathy which instantly becomes active fellowship for 
help. If the story of Mr. Stedman’s personal helpfulness 
were told, it would go far to dissipate the pessimistic theory 
that man cares only for himself; but it might add to the 
burdens of one whose ready kindness and resourcefulness 
have already been taxed beyond all reason. 

Mr. Stedman, as poet, critic, and lecturer, stands in no 
need of characterization or comment; but the high sense 
of honor, the tireless kindness, the ceaseless industry, the 
courage, dash, and charm which make up the personality 
of the writer and speaker, are less widely known. Such 
knowledge is properly public property, because it is part of 
the moral and intellectual working force of the time. =No 
truer or pleasanter impression of Mr. Stedman has been 


recorded than that of his distinguished contemporary, Mr. 


Howells. ‘In him,” he says, “I found ... the honor 
and passion of literature, and not a mere pose of the liter- 
ary life; and the world knows without my telling how true 
he has been to his ideal of it. . . . He has kept the faith 
with dignity, and fought the fight with constant courage. 
Scholar and poet at once, he has spoken to his generation 
with authority which we can forget only in the charm which 
makes us forget everything else.” 
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Concerning Christian Union 


We print on another page an appeal signed by repre- 
sentative clergymen of three denominations—the Episco- 
palian, the Presbyterian, and the Congregational—in favor 
of Church union on the basis of the Lambeth Articles— 
that is, the acceptance of the Bible,.of the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds, of the two Sacraments, and of the Historic 
Episcopate. It is not a grateful task to criticise so earnest 
and honest an effort as this to remedy the evils of sec- 
tarianism. But weare sure that the remedy proposed is not 
adequate, and that the attempt to adopt it will only delay 
the final and radical cure of the present divisions. When 
any body is afflicted with disorder, the wise physician will 
inquire into the cause of the disorder before he attempts 
to prescribe a remedy. Diagnosis must precede thera- 
peutics. If we are to bring back the Church to its primi- 
tive unity, we must comprehend the causes which have led 
to disunion, and remedy them by a return to conditions 
which preceded the division. 

Dean Stanley rightly begins the history of the Jewish 
Church with the call of Abraham. First in the history of 
the religious development of the race comes the conscious- 
ness of God in the soul of the individual believer. From 
him this divine experience extends next to his own family. 
Thus the household of Abraham becomes the germ of the 
future Church ; and Abraham himself the first priest and 
prophet. The Church extends; in the days of Moses it 
has grown to national proportions. There is first a tempo- 
rary and itinerant place of worship, later a durable and 
stationary temple. The forms of worship of other 
peoples are adopted, modified, purified, reconsecrated. 
The sacrifice which in paganism is compulsory, in Juda- 
ism is voluntary; in paganism it is measured by the 
value of the thing sacrificed, in Judaism by the spirit of 
the worshiper. Gradually the worship is organized into 
a ritual; gradually the teaching of the prophets is de- 
veloped into something like a body of doctrine; gradu- 
ally the ecclesiastical laws, the discourses of the greatest 
religious teachers, and the life of the people as influenced 
by their worship and their prophets, are reduced to writing. 
This record of the spiritual, ceremonial, and practical life of 
the Jewish Church constitutes the Old Testament, which 
did not assume its present form until eight or ten centuries 
after the Church was organized. The same process was 
repeated four centuries later. First individuals accepted 
Jesus Christ as their Lord and followed him. Then they 
were brought together in a simple brotherhood: thus the 
Church was formed. They told the story of Christ’s life 
—the oral Gospel 
the written Gospels. They preached missionary sermons 
founded on that life—the Apostolic discourses. They wrote 
letters of counsel to the nascent churches, in these letters 
giving expression to their experience born of a living faith 
in a living Christ—the Epistles. But not until some time 
in the second century, if so early as that, were these writ- 
ings brought together in the collection known as the New 
Testament. The Old Testament did not exist as an 
authoritative collection until after eight or ten centuries of 
Jewish Church life; nor the New Testament until after one 
or two centuries of Christian Church life. The Bible is 
founded on the Church, not the Church on the Bible. 

As the Church passed from the Hebrew into the Greek 
climate, the life expressed in Hebrew experiences was 
of necessity translated into Greek thought. The practical 
ethics and the spiritual life recorded in the Bible were 
studied, investigated, analyzed, and translated into philo- 
sophic or intellectual forms. The Hebrew was content 


Later they wrote this story down—_ 
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to reverence aT follow Christ; the Greek. must define 
him. Thus grew up, through centuries of discussion, often 
degenerating into angry debate, the Apostles’:and the 
Nicene Creeds. They were founded on and evolved from 
the Bible, as the Bible was founded on and evolved from the 
Church. The Church lived a united life for one or two 
centuries without our Bible, and for nearly four centuries 
without even our earliest creeds. To attempt now to found 
the Church on the Bible and the Creeds is to reverse the 
natural—that is, the divine—order. It is to take the super- 
structure for a foundation, and the foundation for a super- 
structure. 

The two Sacraments are symbols of the Church life, and 
are historically, not the cause, but the product, of that 
life. For fourteen centuries the Church of God existed 
without either baptism or the Lord’s Supper; for we 
assume that Moses and David and Isaiah belong to the 
same Church of God with Paul and Augustine and Luther. 
Baptism expresses consecration, the Lord’s Supper ex- 


presses fellowship, with Christ and Christ’s followers. 


And the consecration and the fellowship must precede 
their expression. The unity of Christians in one house- 
hold of faith can no more be built on the Lord’s Supper 
than social fellowship can be built on hand-shaking. The 
one is the expression of social, the other of Christian, fel- 
lowship ; and we must possess fellowship before we can 
express it. Paul gives the order of development in the 
famous phrase, “One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 
There must first be community of faith; that secured, out 
of it will naturally come the one symbol expressing it. 

It is difficult to say what a partisan ecclesiastic may not 
claim, but we suppose that there are not many who will 
claim that the Historic Episcopate antedates Christ. If 
not, then the unity of the Church does not depend on the 
Historic Episcopate. That Episcopate is a form of. gov- 


‘ernment, adopted by the Church for the better fulfillment 


of its mission. And it is just as necessary that it should 
secure unity of mission before it seeks unity of government 
as that it should secure unity in spiritual life before it 
seeks unity of expression in a common symbol. 

The method of the Lambeth Articles has been very 
thoroughly tried, and it has not secured, has not even pro- | 
moted, unity. All Protestantism accepts the Bible; but 
that has not prevented its division into multitudinous sects. 
All Evangelical Churches accept the two primitive creeds 
and the two sacraments; but these have not kept the 
Evangelical Churches united. The Greek, Roman, Angli- 
can, and Reformed Episcopal Churches all have the His- 


toric Episcopate, but are no nearer together than either 


one of those sects is to the Presbyterian or the Congrega- 
tional. We must go back to the time before disunion 
began, and restore that unity which insistence on creeds, 
symbols, and forms of Church government have destroyed. 
We cannot secure unity by binding the branches of the 
tree together; we must find it in a common stock and a 
common root, leaving liberty of movement to the branches. 

Historically, the unity of the Church has been founded 
on loyalty to Jesus Christ—on that and on nothing else. 
It was loyalty to a Messiah to come which kept Israel one 
in all the periods of her eventful history. Loyalty to 
Christ as revealed made the Christian Church one before 
a bishop had been appointed, or a Gospel had been written, 
or a creed formulated, or Christ had commanded his dis- 
ciples to baptize or had sat with them at the Last Supper. 
It kept them one until they began to discuss what was the 
meaning of the Book, what the value and method of the 
Symbol, what should be the contents of the Creed, and 


how the work of the Church should be administered. It 
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is not by settling these disputes that sectarianism will 
be banished. “Other foundation,” says Paul, “can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” For this 
the fourfold foundation of the Lambeth Articles is a poor 
substitute. When every man who is trying to do Christ’s 

work in Christ’s spirit recognizes a brother in every other 
man who is trying to do the same work in the same spirit, 
we shall have both unity and liberty, and not before. We 
shall be one only when we are one in Christ ‘Jesus—not 
in our definitions of him; not in our interpretations of 
him; not in the symbols of our love and loyalty; not in 
the way in which we organize to do his work—but in him; 
that is, in our love and loyalty to him. Not in our loyalty 
to another’s understanding of him, but in our loyalty to our 
own understanding of him. When the Church has built 
on this foundation, it has been one; when it has -departed 
from this foundation, it has been divided; when it returns 
to this, it will be reunited again. Different members will 
give different interpretations to the Book; will put dif- 
ferent definitions on the Creed; will attach different 
values to the symbols; will adopt different methods in the 
work. But they will be one in this, that they are all trying 
to do Christ’s work inChrist’s spirit ; in their love for him, 
and therefore for each other, they will find “the bond of 
perfectness.” This is very simple; it requires no Con- 
gresses, Parliaments, or Platforms: it only requires that 
each denomination shall affirm that it recognizes as a 
branch of Christ’s Church every body of men and women 
who acknowledge Christ as their Lord and Saviour, and 


are organized the better to express and make effective their 


loyalty to him. 
The Values of Labor 


“The Religious Conception of Labor,” by M. Charles 


Wagner, on the following page, has the spiritual tone of a 
sermon and the literary quality of the best of essays. 
One sentence in this article is worth treasuring as a stand- 
ard of measurement: “ All work takes its value from the 
prompting motive.” Accepting this, labor might be classi- 
fied more fully than M. Wagner has classified it. For 
example : 


Labor under the motive power of fear. This is slavery, 


whether the fear is of the lash or of cold and hunger. 

Labor under the impulse of acquisitiveness. This is 
less sordid than slave labor. The workman of to-day is 
not a “ white slave.” 

Labor for the joy which the activity itself affords. Much 
of mercantile, professional, and art labor falls in this 
category. It is not servile labor, but it is not the highest. 
_ The highest is labor under the impelling power of love. 

The labor not only of the mother, the prophet, the phi- 
lanthropist, the true teacher, but the labor also of many a 
merchant and artisan, whose toil is inspired by love for 
the home and the mother and the children. This is the 
highest labor of all, for this is the labor of God himself, 
who does all things for love’s sake. 


Less Rhetoric, More Facts! 


The @utlook has had occasion to say more than once 
since the present currency controversy began that nothing 
is to be more deprecated than wholesale denunciations of 
great groups of people. The incapacity of the average 
man to credit his opponent with honest motives shows that 
civilization is still in its earlier stages. 
‘Evening Post ” of this city, a very able and incorruptible 
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journal, to be told that the people who believe in free 
coinage are not only loose in thought but loose in morals, 
and that they have, as a rule, no money; and one takes up 
the free-coinage journals to be told that all monometallists 
are monopolists and grinders of the faces of the poor. 
The dispassionate man who wants to get at the facts turns 
in weariness from this kind of unintelligent and indiscrimi- 
nate denunciation. He wants light, and he continually 
finds heat. He knows that an overwhelming majority of 
the people of this country are both honest and fair-minded, 
and they mean to pay their debts at the rate of one hundred 
cents to the dollar; and he grows weary of the wholesale 
slander of great sections of honest people. The latest 
offender is Senator Stewart, who took occasion to say, at the 
Free Silver Convention at Memphis, week before last, that— 

“ The temporary lull in the financial storm which the country now 
enjoys was bought. President Cleveland contracted with the Roths- 


childs combination to cease their raids on the United States for 
eight months. He gave them twelve millions in the difference be- 


tween the market price and what he received for sixty-two millions of 


United States bonds, and agreed to allow the combination to purchase 
whatever bonds might be issued before the meeting of another Con- 
gress. ... The American people have been betrayed with a kiss for 
the last time. One more gold President might destroy the founda- 
tion of republican institutions, which is independence and prosperity 
of the people. The gold standard, falling prices, and hard times are 
as much the policy of Sherman, Harrison, and the great mass of the 
leading Republicans as they are of Cleveland himself. The only dif- 
ference is that Cleveland proclaims openly what the hypocrites do 
secretly.” 

The Outlook, it need hardly be said, believes no more 
than Senator Stewart in gold monometallism, but it can 
imagine nothing more disastrous to the cause of bimetal- 
lism, or to that of free coinage, to which the Senator is 
committed, than such gross exaggerations and misrepre- 
sentations as are contained in this paragraph. Whoever 
attempts to persuade the people of the West (who believe 
in free coinage) that the people of the East (who believe 
in gold monometallism) are their unscrupulous and selfish 
enemies is a foe not only to the country but to the cause 
which he is attempting to aid. It is high time to drop 
this silly persiflage, to get rid of this extravagant and 
meaningless rhetoric, and to deal with the currency ques- 
tion with the candor, fairness, and dispassionateness which, 


above all other questions, it demands. 
Editorial Notes 


—lIt is announced that the Scotch Free Church Assembly, by a vote 
of 274 to 151, has declined to interfere at all with Professor Drummond 
as teacher in the Church College at Glasgow. 

— We understand that a deputation from the American Board will 
sail about the first of September for Japan to investigate affairs there. 


* The Commissioners named are: The Rev. A. H. Bradford, of Mont- 


clair, N. J.; the Rev. James L. Barton, of Boston ; the Rev. James G. 
Johnson, of Chicago; and William P. Ellison, of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. 

—The Notre Dame University (Roman Catholic) conferred equal 
honor on itself and on one of the most distinguished and most Protest- 
ant of divines in this country in giving the degree of LL.D. to the Rey. 
Washington Gladden, of Columbus. The incident is significant as 
showing how fair and honorable treatment by a pronounced Protest- 
ant, when extended toward the Roman Catholic Church, receives 
ready and immediate recognition. 

—Our readers will remember the account given week before last of 
the General O. O. Howard Memorial Fund for paying off the debt of 
the Home Missionary Society. They will be glad to know that, 
although the coupons have not yet been printed, eighty pledges to 
this fund have already been received. In New Haven, at the close of 
an address before the New Haven Congregational Club by Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie on “The Building of the Republic,” $1,250 was sub- 
scribed to this fund. Now the motto for the Home Missionary 
Society is General Grant’s reported direction to General mnt ihe 


“ Push things.” 
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The Religious Conception of Labor 


Translated from the French of Charles Wagner by Leila M. Kennedy 


If any would not work, neither should he eat.—2 Thess. iii., 1o. 
We are laborers together with God.—1 Cor. iii., 9. 


ONVINCED that a modification of 
current ideas on the labor ques- 
tion would have an incalculable 
effect upon our moral and material 
well-being, I wish to mention some 
of the thoughts suggested to me 
by this vast subject. The in- 
justices of the world generally 
find their causes in the defects 
and misjudgments of the human 

soul, Since the price of an article depends upon the value 
which we attach to it, fair valuation and just judgment 
pave the way to a better condition of things. 

Labor occupies an important place among the social 
problems of the period. Production and consumption, 
wages, profit, and loss, the limits of working hours, the 
work of women and children, all are the object of infinite 
study, discussion, and experiment. Labor is without doubt 
the pivot of social questions, but I do not wish to consider 
the problem in any of the forms just stated. I should like 
to rise to that higher point of view from which human 
labor appears in a new light, from which we begin to ap- 


preciate its rdle in the great ensemble to which we belong, . 


with all that we are, possess, and produce. 

What would be the religious treatment of the labor ques- 
tion? There are two phases in every man’s development— 
the impressions made upon him by his environment, and 
his reaction upon that environment. On the one side are 
developed the receptive faculties of perception, under- 
standing, and feeling; on the other, the motor powers of 
will and action. 
that of action. Activity is the essential function of life. 
To suppress it is to suppress life itself. The tendency 
of all force is action. Check it, imprison it, and the result 
is restlessness, enervation, corruption. Encourage it, give 
it its normal play, and you have happiness and development. 
There is nothing truer than that action is life. By this 
terminology man becomes the ersonification of labor. 

All things represent a state of labor. The inorganic 
and vegetable worlds reveal a ceaseless and marvelous 
activity, from the most primitive moss of the north to the lux- 
uriant vegetation of the tropics. The animal world is not 
,less active. The example of the beehive and the ant-hill 
have given to many an idler a purpose in life. But there 
is a great difference between animal and human labor. 
- In the former the purpose is an unconscious one, demon- 
Strating neither liberty nor progress. Nothing can be 
argued from this fixity of instinct, habits, and processes, 
which gives to the animal world, when untrammeled by 
human influence, something of the immutable stability of 
natural laws. 

Human labor, on the other hand, is creative labor, striv- 
ing towards the production of non-existing things. In its 
infancy all human effort is experimental, but in the inev- 
itable development man must either gain or lose. His 
labor holds the seeds of success or failure, and from his 
works, the projections of his thoughts, we judge his prog- 
ress along the highway stretching to the infinite. The 
toil of the brute is a memory; that of man, a prophecy. 
Labor is the highest flower of activity, which reveals all 
that this mysterious and impenetrable being, man, carries 
hidden within himself. . 

In trying to establish this principle we find ourselves in 
conflict with current commonplaces, with the sum-tofal of 
preconceived judgments, and even with many scientists 
who make labor the object of their research. By labor is 
meant, nine times out of ten, labor for pay. The word is 
coming more and more to be the synonym for breadwin- 
ning, and the connection between it and the wage it pro- 
cures is so close as to make the one the counterpart of the 
other. I do not hesitate to affirm, not in a paradoxical 


- connection. 


Labor belongs to the second category, 


contempt for labor. 


manner, but calmly and with entire conviction, that labor 
for pay is one of the most degrading, immoral, anti-social, 
and anti-religious conceptions of theterm. This is inferior 
labor. But let us define our terms. By inferior labor is 
sometimes meant manuallabor. I do not admit this defini- 
tion. No work is inferior or superior in itself. All work © 
takes its value from the prompting motive ; it is worth just 
what one putsinto it. By inferior labor, therefore, we mean 
all work inspired by low motives and for a mediocre end. 
At the bottom of the ladder we place slave labor. Society 
condemns certain classes of men to forced labor. Alas! 
allthe slaves are not in chains. I willnot mention here certain 
lines of work so degraded that they might justly be called 
galley work. We will return to them in an entirely different 
But we call slaves all those who work simply 
because they are hungry and thirsty, and because man 


‘must eat and drink. How many are these? their name is 


legion. ‘The manual laborer who hates his work, and does 
his task only because forced by necessity, is not the only 
slave; slaves exist in every grade of society—the men who 
work for food, for amusement, for fine clothes, for sumptu- 
ous lodgings—the slaves, in a word, of material well-being. 

The writer or artist is a slave if he composes or paints 
with the simple desire to sell for the highest price. The more 


of delicacy and ingeniousness he puts into his miserable 


fabrication, the more he degrades himself and dishonors © 
humanity. The physician is a slave to whom science is 
venal and who has for his only aim the making of money. 
The professor is a slave who instructs the youth only that 
he himself may live. How great is the enslaved mob that 
each day does its petty task, in education, in literature, 
art, politics, philosophy, and, shame to say, in religion 
itself. Let us go one step further, and stigmatize the 
name of every worker who toils only to gratify personal 
ambition. He who devotes an existence to shaping the 
stones of his own pedestal may be a very clever and 
talented man; at heart he is despicable, and his work is 


contemptible in proportion as he employs lofty means to 
.the glorification of a narrow ambition. 


all these workers without ideals, whipped on by their wants 
or goaded by their desires, I am reminded of the hordes of 
mercenaries, low-lived fighters, who sold their blood to the 
highest bidder, marched to battle under the lash or the 
butt of thé musket, and were forced by the arms leveled 
at their backs to face the enemy instead of flying the field 
of dishonor. 

_ This disastrous conception fosters at the same time 
How could it be otherwise? One 
reasons in this wise: Labor is an unjust yoke; to escape 
it, what a dream! Since men work either for money or 
honor, why not try for success in gambling speculation or 
simply stealing? Such thoughts suggest themselves, and 
one hardly escapes their temptation. Further, men judge 
others by themselves ; when they see another sacrificing 
and devoting himself to a cause, they look for the personal 
ambition and secret interest. The impossibility of believ- 
ing in disinterestedness is one of the compensations of 
sold souls. The miser gazes with envious eyes upon the 
successful man to whom he believes that birth or chance 
has brought without struggle or fatigue all that heart 
could wish. I admit with pain that this is the circle in 
which moves the greater part of human thought. ‘“ He 
must work ; he must gain his livelihood,” are current phrases 
which take their significance from a thousand vocal shadings. 
And we go so far as to consider more presentable, more hon- 
orable, the hands and brows that show no trace of fatigue. 
Unquestionably the majority of mankind earn their bread 
by the sweat of the brow, than which nothing could be © 
more honorable or worthy of respect. But we should 
never lose sight of this, that the bread is the smallest part 
of all that work brings to us. Men live by and for work. 
Work nourishes, interests, develops, strengthens, purifies, 
liberates mankind. It is necessary and just that all who 


When I think of | 
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work should have bread. Work without bread is a social 
disgrace. But labor is too noble, too refining, too elevated, 
to be recompensed by a crust of bread. It really belongs 
to the category of things which have no money equivalent. 
‘¢ You are paid for that,” is another charming pleasantry 
exchanged among men as a final word. This manner of 
judging human activity is one of the open sores and 
accursed burdens of our society. And, wrong as it is to 
undertake a work for its literal recompense, it is equally 
unjust to judge from this standpoint the work of another. 

Of an evening, by the hearth, when stirring the fire, have 
you ever chanced to think of the miner who brought the 
coal from the bowels of the earth? Do not say, he is paid 
for that! Could any one pay him for his living tomb, for 
the dangers risked, for the deprivation of sun and air? 
What you put into his hand is small recompense indeed 
for the sacrifice of his toil. : 7 

If he be worthy of his high calling, can mere money 
compensate the instructor of your child for the best of 
mind and heart thrown into his work? | 

The sympathetic physician, who earns his daily brea 
from the care of our suffering and infirmity, who exposes 
life and health in self-sacrifice for complete strangers— 
can he be paid? 

What is the money value of a bit of melody poured from 
a soul; of a poem measured by heart-throbs ; of a picture, 
statue, or a simple word in which 
moral agony, human experience, or - 
some great truth has found expression? 

can recompense the labor of 
a poor working-girl, upon which she , 
has lavished her delicate taste, her in- 
genious ideas, her smiles, her beauty, 
and her health? We do not give 

enough thought to these things, and 
for this reason the world is full of 
hirelings and ingratitude. But the 
Christian remembers that labor, like 2277 
love, truth, justice, and liberty, can- _<—22277/: 
not be bought and sold. ‘4 

It appears, from all this, that work 
is one source of the good of which all 
stand in need. While bread should 
be a result of labor, still, he who has 
bread cannot do without labor. In 
the second Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians we find these terrible words: 
“If any would not work, neither 
should he eat.” It is the death-sen- 
tence of idlers, whose place is below, 
not above, the earth. You reply, | 
Alas ! this judgment seems to rest lightly upon the parasites 
and the idlers, who do no work, yet live in ease. But I say, 
look closer and judge better. No terrible sentence was ever 
more pitilessly executed. The bread of the idler is the 
bread of shame and wretchedness, which does not nourish, 
but poisons. Idleness, among rich or poor, is the sign 
of decadence and death. There is no pity in God’s world 
for the do-nothing. Humiliation is his lot; his idleness 
gnaws and devours him as ruthlessly as the numberless 
microbes disaggregate and decompose the dead. 

Have you ever watched the play of a bright child? What 
absorption! what application! what seriousness! Is it 
play, this occupation into which he throws all the concen- 
tration of his being? It is infinitely more. It is the 
necessity of action, the joy of experience, the pleasure of 
creation, that flashes from those eyes. Work is to man 
what play is to the child. Again, to the love of work must 
be added faith in work. What would the most noble and 
disinterested labor amount to, if to the mind of the work- 
man there were only the satisfaction of a necessity of 
action? The man must believe that his effort will produce 
something of use and of wide import to humanity. And, 
in watching his application, one should better understand 


the thought of the poet. One feels just how far he has faith 


In the busy flight of the days. 


In these days we find in a great number of men, es- 
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pecially young men, a very unfortunate state of mind—that 
of work without faith: Free from vain ambition and base 
desires, they toil with feverish but aimless activity. Their 
life has no meaning: how can their work have any? “All 
is vanity,” these workers say, smiling sadly in their doubt 


as to who are wiser, those who work or those who play. It 


is not remarkable that this empty activity weakens and in 
the end debilitates the individual. The will becomes 


paralyzed if there be no high conception of faith in prog- 


ress. These convictions which are the indefatigable 
spring of human activity do not always appear as arrested 
doctrines. They are oftentimes unconscious, and take the 
form of a vocation as irresistible as impossible of explana- 
tion. But, whatever may be the form, man must feel the 
permanent value of his work. To realize the intensity 
which this conception of labor gives to life, nothing is bet- 
ter than to pause sometimes in front of the world’s great 
workmen. 

It isthe year 1660. Go with me into this poor and soli- 
tary room where a man is occupied in polishing magnifying- 
glasses and astronomical lenses. Is he aworkman? His 
simple, even destitute, surroundings give every appearance 
of it. He interrupts his work, from time to time, to jot 
down some thought which seems to have seized him.. His 
pale features, of exceptional seriousness in spite of youth, 
bear the stamp of genius. He is all unconscious of his 

| | environment whose thought and at- 
tention are fixed on things eternal. 
ix. Who is this toiler? One of the best 
atts EA men and greatest thinkers of all time, 
BS iz SN Spinoza. Happy man! Not in the 
= world’s judgment, for he is poor, 
hungry, cold, perhaps. Illness, whose 
curse is already upon him, hollows his 
cheek; the early grave yawns at his 
feet. But when his thought takes 
flight across the worlds, when he fath-. 
oms and constructs, when he unfurls 
his hardy sail upon a shoreless ocean 
whose every wave rolls to him the 
name of God, he is so rich, so great, 
so impregnated with the eternal, that 
all the petty things of the world are 
lost to his sight. : 

In Paris, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, we find a man, a 
teacher by profession, with some- 
thing of the philosopher, who has 
been touched by the unhappy lot of 
the blind. He determines to study 
methods for instructing and remak- 
ing these men—a thing difficult of achievement, for he 
has to conquer the blindness not only of the malady, 
but the equally trying one of prejudice. Each dayhe finds 
that the most hopeless of the blind are those who will 
not see. Of small account, that. Valentine Haiiy has 
his vocation. He puts heart and soul to the task. To 
indemnify his pupils against the loss of alms, he pays them 
for the lessons he gives. By. wise and patient training 


he develops the sense of touch, makes the hand, that eye 


of the blind, replace the humaneye. He succeeds finally; 
but say no word to him of the trials of ingratitude encoun- 
tered! The reward of all his trouble was the labor itself, 
the happiness of doing good, the joy of those to whom he 
restored human dignity and the light of the mind. 

Who does not know the life of Oberlin and Félix Neff, 
those two among God’s great preachers and workers? 
Reformers of the wretched peoples of Ban-de-la-Roche 
and the Hautes-Alpes, to whom they ministered, these 
men, who labored on Sunday from the pulpit and through 
the week on highway, field, and mountain-side, are never 
more impressive than with pickax in hand. » They have 
caught a spark of the sacred fire. Like Christ the poor 
man, like Paul the laborer, they work with their whole soul 
and transform the most lowly conditions, the most humble 
tasks, until their noble example inspires not only our ad- » 
miration, but our zeal to imitate. | 

I think of the difficult experiments of some of the fathers 
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of modern science, of the long and patient researches of a 
Claude Bernard, pursuing in a damp, dark cellar the studies 
which reflect honor upon his country and humanity. What 
an existence! When we look at these men, how keenly 
we feel that theirs is a priesthood ; for, of all the tests of 
truth, there is not one comparable to the intimate com- 
munion with the reality of things of which the key is labor. 
The greatness, the sanctity of life does not become real to 
us except through self-sacrifice and labor. 

We come now to a class of work which, more than any 
other, requires purpose, and faith in that purpose. I mean 
work which brutalizes and depresses—the work of beasts, 
to which so many of our fellows are condemned, Where 
is the room for thought when one replaces a machine? 
How throw one’s soul into a work which cannot be ac- 
complished successfully short of becoming a senseless tool ? 
Can one love such labor? Work should mean life, and 
this kills. What is the Christian’s idea of a life so heavily 
conditioned ? 

He believes that it is an evil, and that evil is certain to 
diminish and finally disappear, thanks to the efforts of 
men who live outside of themselves. Conservatives are 
not of the same opinion. They prove by figures and 
statistics that our theory is as chimerical as it is senti- 
mental. Donotbelieveit. The conservatives have always 
tried to prove the impracticability of innovations. All that 
is advanced and progressive is accomplished in spite of 
them, even on scientific ground, their hereditary fief. They 
never, by any chance, remember that among the advan- 
tages which they enjoy, material as well as spiritual, few 
have been realized except by those whom they call fools. 
In the name of what St. Paul calls the folly of the cross, 
the Christian holds to this principle: whenever there exists 
an evil, a wrong, a condition of things which good men 
deplore, and which troubles the conscience, it is immoral 


to submit. The remedy, however difficult, must be found. 


In the creation of a just God, evil cannot be more than a 
transitory state, the result of error and ignorance. Our 
first duty, therefore, is to use every means to lessen the 
sum of inhuman labor and the number of its victims. 
Society is a great body, all of whose members are 
closely united. No organ can act independently, but all 
move in harmony. Every work important to society as a 
whole is important to each of its members, and the indi- 
vidual who accomplishes that work acts for the others. 
Draw your own inferences. The social life which we all 
share consumes action and life, contains a healthful lesson, 
an appeal to our pity and gratitude. Are you Christians? 
Weigh these truths: they are big with the future. It is 
by the leadings of the heart that we must discover the 
paths of to-morrow. Share the sorrows of your brother, 
love one another, and there will be revealed to you a 
means of deliverance unknown to the selfish. 
_ One last thought occurs to me. Before me are the in- 
firm, the veterans of life, with tired hands and trembling 
knees. Where is their place in this world of application 
and action? Their lot is sad in proportion as labor is 
great and noble. Alas, the torture of feeling one’s useless- 
ness! Rejoice, poor disinherited ones who have stood 
beneath the burdens of days that are gone. You also have 
your role, and we need you. You are the children of suf- 
fering humanity, who stand in every grade of society to 
remind us of our frailty. Continue to love us and be our 
warning. Plead—if you are among: the fortunate—plead 
for your less happy brothers. Reveal to us the misery of 
life and humanity of which you are the torches. The strong 
and steadfast, blinded by the heat of conquest and the dust 
of the battle-field, will take fresh courage for the combat. 
In your solitude, where suffering has taught you patience, 
make a refuge of peace, an asylum of rest, an oasis of 
justice. Speak often of the Father to those who do not 
know how to help one another, and you will become the 
most potent workers among us. Your weak hands will 
lift the mountains which the arms of the strong cannot 
move. God will be your strength in weakness, and from 
you will burst the full glory of that grand truth: Through 


the efforts of men, «3 li is the reakzation of the kingdom | 


of God. 


A Creature Catechism 
By Bliss Carman 


Soul, what art thou in the tribes of we sea? 
Lord, said a flying-jish, 
Below the foundations of storm 
We feel the primal wish 
' Of the earth take form. 


Through the dim green water-fire 
_ We see the red sun loom, 
And the quake of a new desire 
Takes hold on us down in the gloom. 


No more can the filmy drift 
Nor drafty currents buoy 
Our whim to its bent, nor lift 
Our heart to the height of its joy. 


When sheering down to the Line 
Come polar tides from the North, 
Thy silver folk of the brine 
Must glimmer and forth ! 


Down in the crumbling mill 
Grinding eternally, 

We are the type of thy will | 
To the tribes of the sea. 


Soul, what art thou in the tribes of the air ? 


Lord, said a butterfly, 
Out of a creeping thing, 
For days in the dust put by, 
The spread of a wing 


Emerges with p=lvil of gold 
On a tissue of green and blue, © 
And there is thy purpose of old 
Unspoiled and fashioned anew. 


Ephemera, ravelings of sky 
And shreds of the Northern light, 
We age in a heart-beat, and die 
Under the eaves of night. 


What if the small breath quail, 
Or cease at a touch of the frost! 
Not a tremor of joy shall fail, 
Nor a pulse be lost. 


This fluttering life, never still, 
Survives to oblivion’s despair ; 
We are the type of thy will 
To the tribes of the air. 


_ Soul, what art thou in the tribes of the field? 


Lord, said a maple seed, 

From the winter sleep underground © 
We are the first to give heed, 

When thy bugles give sound. 


We banner thy House of the Hills 
With green and vermilion and gold, 
When the floor of April thrills 
With the myriad stir of the mold, 


And her hosts for migration prepare. 
We too have the veined twin-wings, 
Vans for the journey of air. 
With the urge of a thousand springs 


Pent for a germ in our side, 
We perish of joy, being dumb, 
That our race may be and abide 
For zons to come. | 


When rivulet answers to rill 

In snow-blue valleys unsealed, 
We are the type of thy will 

To the tribes of the field. 
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Soul, what art thou in the tribes of the earth ? 
Lord, said an artist born, 
_ We leave the city behind 
For the hills of open morn, 
For fear of our kind. 


Our brother they nailed to a tree — 
For sedition; they bully and curse 
All those whom love makes free, 
Yet the very winds disperse 


_ Rapture of birds and brooks, 

Colors of sea and cloud,— 

Beauty not learned of books, 
Truth that is never loud. 


We model our joy into clay, 
Or help it with line and hue, 
- Or hark for its breath in stray 
Wild chords and new. 


For to-morrow can only fulfill 
Dreams which to-day have birth. 
We are the type of thy will 
To the tribes of the earth. 


The Free Library as a Civilizing Agent 


By George Gladden | 


What is the effect upon the reading public of making a 


library a free institution ? Does such a change increase or 
decrease the reading of fiction and light literature? These 
questions came to me suddenly one evening while sitting 
in an alcove of the public library in Springfield, Mass. 
This library was made free tothe publicin 1886, butalthough 
it is known that the circulation of books has been greatly 
increased by the change, no statistics have ever been made 
public comparing the nature of this circulation under the 
old and the new régimes. At first glance it would seem 
that such a change would certainly increase the reading of 
fiction. People who use a library are of two classes: those 
who read to be amused, and those who read to be 
instructed. Naturally enough, we are accustomed to think 
that pronounced poverty and ignorance go hand in hand. 
As a general thing, one is the effect and the other the 
cause. Hence, it would seem inevitable that the removal 
of a money consideration for the use of a library would 
certainly increase the percentage of readers to whom read- 
ing is an amusement, which may or may not be beneficial 
in its tendencies. How far from the real truth may be a 
conclusion reached by reasoning from generally accepted 
premises is shown in this particular case by the use of a 
little arithmetic. 

Yet, [ may add, in this connection, that even those who are 
in a position to form from actual observation an intelligent 
opinion on a question of this kind, may also reach a con- 
clusion very wide of the truth. In the report of the Spring- 
field Library Association for the year ending May, 1883, 
are these words: “It is hardly too much to say that at the 
present time the library is practically free, so far as that 
class of the community are concerned who really desire to 
read. This is especially true of adults. The present sub- 
scription rate of fifty cents for six months is too small to 
prevent any very considerable number of this class from 
availing themselves of its privileges.” 


The circulation for the year 1883 was 44,197 volumes for 


home use. For the year 1885 the circulation was 41,173, 
representing a decrease in the two preceding years of 
3,024 volumes, The circulation for 1886, the first /ree year 
of the library, was 154,508 volumes, of which 27,726 were 
_ strictly educational, works, as compared with a circulation 
of 7,715 books of a similar character during the year 1885. 
In order to ascertain with as much accuracy as possible 
what results may be expected to follow the making of a 
library free, I have consulted the reports of the Springfield 
Association for the years from 1883 to 1894, inclusive, and 
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have extracted from them the figures from which the tables 
printed below are formulated. 


CIRCULATION UNDER SUBSCRIPTION FEE 


‘| History, 


Biogra- | Science,| Fiction Hall 
Year phy, Art, an Poetry |Home Use] Hall Use} Use 
and etc. Juvenile | p. ct. 
Travel 
5,54 21 682 
1883...... { 12 p. ct rp.ct.| “4997 | 14242 2 
5,20 2.750 9 
1884...... { 12 p. 6 p. ct. I 41,052 | 16,100 | 28 
4,586 129 28 
1885...... { 11 p.ct.] 7 ct. I ct. 41,173 18,408 30 


CIRCULATION SINCE THE LIBRARY HAS BEEN FREE 


1686......{] 35.9% | | | | | 15,056 | 8 
{ ona 146,404 | 17,719 | 10 
{ 149,688 | 18,594 | 11 
| | | 12382 | 143.648 | | 
{] | | | 136997 | 25.760 | 
oa... | | | | | ate | 
{ ct. 150,211 | 31,812 | 17 


These tables, though they show results which are exceed- 
ingly significant and encouraging, do not by any means 
tell the whole story. Indeed, they call for considerable 
In the first place, as to the arrangement of 
the tables themselves. The circulation of the different 
classes of books, it will be seen, is arranged in columns, 
The heading of the second column is sufficiently explan- 
atory. In the third column, headed “ Science, Art, etc.,” 
are included books which the library reports describe as 
‘‘ Science, Art, and Education,” “Theology and Philosophy,” 
and “ Law, Politics, and Social Science.” The circulation 
of these books is given in the aggregate, inasmuch as they 
may be considered strictly educational in their character. 
Much needs to be said in explanation of the title “ Fiction 
and Juvenile.” Beginning in 1886, statistics have been 
kept which separate these two classes of books. But as 
the records do not make this separation until 1886, for the 
sake of uniformity, and to avoid confusion, the aggregate 
of this circulation is given throughout the tables. These 
figures, however, show the circulation of books many of 
which are classed as “ fiction ” or “juvenile” because they 
cannot be technically termed “historical ” or “ biographi- 
cal” or “scientific.” Yet under this head are included the 
historical novels of Scott and others of the great writers of 
that school, which are called “ fiction ;” and books.of travel 
written for the young, such as the “ Zigzag Journeys ” and 
similar works— in fact, all juvenile books, historical, scien- 
tific, and biographical. Of course, in one sense, Scott is 
a better historian than Green ; and it is manifestly inaccu- 
rate to class his works with those evolved by ‘The 
Duchess ” and others of her strain. Yet these books are 
classed, or rather clashed, together in the totals and per- 
centages given in the table. 

The figures in the column headed “ Home Use” indi- 
cate, as will be inferred, the number of books taken by 
In the same way, “ Hall Use” 
means the number of books read or consulted in the 
library. ‘* Hall Use per cent.’’ is obtained from the total 
number of books issued for home and hall use. In each 
column are given the total number of books of each class 
circulated, and the percentage which that number forms of 
the aggregate home use. (There are other classifications 


‘in the reports, such as ‘“‘ Miscellaneous” and “ Foreign 
Literature,” which are not taken account of in the table, 
and for that reason the sum of the percentages is not 100.) 


‘ 
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These percentages are especially significant.. In the read- 
ing of history, biography, and travel, it will be seen, there 
has been a slight proportional decrease. But the differ- 
ence between 12 per cent. of 44,197 volumes (5,541 vol- 
umes), and g per cent. of 150,211 volumes (13,664), speaks 
for itself. ‘Though the ratio has fallen off somewhat, the 


' actual number of books of this kind now in circulation has 


vastly increased since 1883. 
On the other hand, there has been a slight but percepti- 
ble increase in the reading of strictly educational books 
classed as “ Science, Art, etc.,” in the tables) since the 
library was made free, and this increase is especially en- 
couraging. We may go so far as to consider this an evi- 
dence that the reading of the better class of fiction has 
increased. The “Poetry” column tells a curious story, 
though if the decimal of the percentage were carried out 


_ two or three places it would show a very slight increase in 


the proportion of this kind of reading. It certainly speaks 
well for the reading public of Springfield, however, that 
the ratio of poetry reading has at least not decreased. 
The figures showing the circulation of books which are 
classed as “ fiction and juvenile ” are, on the whole, quite 
as significant as are any included in the table. The per- 
centages for 1885 and 1886 are particularly eloquent, for 
they show that the immense increase in circulation (from 
41,173 to 154,508) consequent upon making the library 
free represents an increase of only one per cent. in the 
reading of what is termed “fiction and juvenile ” litera- 


_ ture.. If there were to be any very marked increase in the 


reading of the lighter kind of fiction, it would certainly 
show in these percentages. But from 1888—when the 
proportion of this kind of reading (78 per cent.) reaches 
its maximum—to 1894, there is a steady and constant 
decrease. _ To the variance of which of the classes of fic- 
tion and juvenile literature before spoken of is due this 
decrease cannot, of course, be statistically determined ; 
but I am told by Dr. William Rice, the librarian, that the 
proportion of the reading of fiction, pure and simple, is 
certainly smaller now than ever before. 

Another respect in which the second table is not a faith- 
ful portrayal of what has been happening during the past 
nine years may be seen in the columns which are devoted 
to figures showing the use of the library for reference pur- 
poses, and the percentage of that use to the total circula- 
tion. It will be noticed that there was a steady increase 
m this percentage up to 1886, when there was a sudden 
and very large decrease. This decrease is, of course, 
accounted for by the making of the library free, and the 
consequent and natural increase in the number of persons 
who took books to their homes to read, instead of consult- 
ing them by the use of the hall cards. And this sudden 
drop from 30 per cent. to 8 per cent. is most con- 
clusive testimony to the beneficial effects of making the 
library free. It indicates that undoubtedly there were a 
large number of readers who were using the hall cards 
because, for some reason, they were not regular subscribers. 
The increase from 1886 to 1893, according to the table, 
was constant and rapid; but it does not indicate at all 
accurately how many more persons are each year using the 
library as a study-room. This is so because in 1886 there 
were but a very few books placed where readers could 
have access to them without going through the formality of 
using the hall card. But now about two hundred and fifty 
volumes have been placed where they may be freely con- 
sulted, and no account is kept of their use. The teachers 
in the public schools are following out more and more the 
policy. of referring their pupils to the library, and toa large 
extent books which are thus referred to for collateral read- 
ing and study are put upon the reference shelves. The 
rapidly growing number of scholars who are seen availing 
themselves of the advantages thus extended furnishes 
ocular demonstration of the success of the plan. Viewed 
in this light, the increase in the hall-use percentage, small 
though it is when compared with previous years, has new 
significance. 

The fluctuation in the use of the library since 1886, as 
mdicated by the home-use figures, is rather perplexing ; 
but there can be no doubt about the evidence furnished 
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by the figures and percentages given in the tables. In 
the way of a general summary this may be said: The — 
circulation of educational literature—history, biography, 
and travel, science, art, etc., and poetry, for 1894 was 
29,067, which is only 12,106 volumes less than the /o/a/ 
circulation for the year 1885. The total circulation for 
home use in 1885 was 41,173 ; in 1894 it was 150,211—an 
increase of 109,038 volumes. The conclusions which may 
be drawn from these figures are so patent that it is unneces- 
sary to dwell upon them, They are conclusions which © 
cannot fail to interest intelligent people everywhere, but 
which should have especial significance for the citizens of 
New York City, in view of the plan to consolidate the 
Astor and Lenox Libraries, and to make of them one great 
free institution. To doubt that such an institution will 
immediately prove a positive and powerful agent for good 
in New York is to compare Springfield and New York to 
the disadvantage of the latter. And I may add that Dr. 
Rice tells me that the number of books that are lost each 
year is but little larger actually than was that number 
before the library was made free. Certainly this loss may 
be regarded as nil when the increase of the good which is 
now being done is taken into consideration. Those who 
believe that a public library is at its best when it is aggress- 
ive rather than passive; those who hold that the public 
library idea is not only to furnish a place where people 
who want to read may find books, but to bring to bear . 
positive influences which will result in an increased desire 
for knowledge—such people, dreamers though they may 
be, will find plenty of support for their theories in the 
figures which show the results of making the Springfield 
library a free institution. | | 

It is interesting to note that the Springfield library, with 
90,000 books on its shelves, stands eighth in the list of free 
libraries in point of the number of books accessible for pub- 
licuse. This list includes every city in the country that has 
a public circulating library ; and of course many of these 
cities have twice or even three times the population of 
Springfield (approximately 50,000). Of the seven cities 
whose libraries are larger, Worcester is the only one whose 
population does not exceed 200,000, according to the cen- 


sus of 1890.3 
The Boys’ Brigade 
Its Founder, its Origin, its Destiny 
By James MacArthur 


A few days ago Mr. William A. Smith, founder and 
Brigade Secretary of the Boys’ Brigade, sailed for his 
native land, after having spent about six weeks on this 
side, principally in Canada as the guest of Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen. The quiet, unostentatious, and unnoted arrival 
and departure of one who has been at the bottom of such 
an important organization as the Boys’ Brigade, and whose 
services to humanity through the moral revolution which 
his system has wrought on the boy during the last decade 
are worthy of record, are in glaring contrast to the flare of 
trumpet and newspaper bunting which mark the entrances 
and exits of men whose title to figure in the public esti- 
mation is by no means so clear and is frequently ofa non- 
descript and questionable character. All the more remark- 
able will this appear when the magnitude of this man’s 
work is recognized and the importance of the special 
mission which called him at Lord Aberdeen’s invitation is 
known—namely, to inaugurate a new development of, and 
to strengthen by his experience and inspiration, the Brigade 
movement already begun in Canada, but hitherto strug- 
gling with difficulties peculiar to the field. Suffice it to say 
that Mr. Smith has left the organization there with the 
assurance that his presence and aid have been of great 
mom :nt and will bear fruit in the future. 

In all his addresses giving an account of the aims and 
objects and growth of the Boys’ Brigade there is just one 
_1J am under great obligations to Dr. Rice and to his able assistant, Mr. 


William C. Stone, because of their kindness in placing at my disposal the 
materials which I have made use of in writing this artic 
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point which Mr. Smith passes over too lightly, and that is 
his own share in the origin of the organization. No man 
could appear more perfectly unconscious of self or of the 
part which he has played; one reason for this being that 
_ heis so genuinely the part himself, and so wholly absorbed 
in the movement of which he has been the prime force and 
moving spirit. But his shy gravity and unpretentious 
- manner have a deeper source ; they are embedded in the 
nature of the man; and that very shyness, accompanied by 
great ability and strength of character, gives his personality 
its peculiar charm. 
about the time the Brigade was started, when he was sec- 
retary of a large mission school in North Woodside Road, 
Glasgow, under the auspices of the College Church of the 
Free Church of Scotland, whose pastor was and is still the 
Rev. George Keith, D.D., and whose membership includes 
men like Professors Bruce, Lindsay, and Drummond, and 
the late Sir William Collins. That silent, unobtrusive 
force of Christian character and personal magnetism which 
has given him through the organization of the Brigade an 
unprecedented sway over the boy’s life at the most critical 
age, has won him also many friends, among whom none is 
more loyal and enthusiastic than Professor Drummond, 
who has done much to forward the movement by his sup- 
port on the platform and the review field and in the press. 
So little is known, and that vaguely, about the Brigade 
movement and its origin that an account of its beginnings 
and of its originator should be of more than passing in- 
terest. 

Born in 1854, William Alexander Smith has just entered 
on the prime of his days, thoroughly equipped by experi- 
ence for that line of life which he has adopted, where ser- 
vice for others is at once the motive, the stimulus, and 
the reward. Coming to Glasgow in 1869 to enter on 
business training, he began his Volunteer career in the 
First Lanark Rifles. He rapidly passed through the non- 
commissioned ranks to a second-lieutenancy in 1877, and, 
with the exception of a short interval when business 
claimed him, he served as a company officer till 1889, 
in which year he was selected to command the newly 
raised mounted detachment. Under his charge, this de- 
tachment has become the smartest feature in that smart 
regiment. 

Mr. Smith inherits the military instinct from father and 
grandfather, both of whom held commissions in the British 


army. Had he also chosen that profession, his special 


qualifications would no doubt have brought him distinction 
and promotion. But the Volunteer movement has fortu- 
nately provided an outlet for many patriotic civilians, whose 
aptitude for drill and capacity for maneuvering troops find 
ample scope in this branch of the reserve forces. 

Mr. Smith did not limit his energies to business and 
soldiering. At an early date his sympathies were enlisted 
in the work of the Church. In a large and vigorous dis- 
trict mission in the west end of the city, conducted by the 
College Church already mentioned, he became a Sunday- 
school teacher, and subsequently Secretary of the school. 
Here was forged that link between the Brigade Secre- 
tary and the boy which has produced such remarkable 


-results throughout Great Britain and in various parts of 


the world. 

With the rapid increase of the movement following the 
success of the first company, Mr. Smith, who acted as Hon- 
orary Secretary of the Brigade, was soon overwhelmed 
with demands from all quarters for information and help. 
He was also elected the first President of the Glasgow 
Battalion, relinquishing the office after five years’ service, 
only that he might confine himself to the increasing duties 
at headquarters. Then came the crisis in the history of 
the Brigade, when its tremendous development placed its 
management outside the sphere of voluntary and inter- 
mittent service. It is difficult to estimate the importance 


of the acquisition to this organization and the amount of. 


its indebtedness,when, more than six years ago, Mr. Smith 
willingly gave up his own business, with its promising 
future, in order to devote his whole time and ability to the 
interests of the Boys’ Brigade. 


It was in the year 1883 that the experiment evolving in 
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Mr. Smith’s mind took its first practical shape; and I re-. 
member well some of the boys of that “ First Glasgow 
Company ” who eventually became officers and now occupy 
positions of trust and influence. I cannot do better than. 
let Mr. Smith tell in his own words how this company was 
started : 

“The Boys’ Brigade, like most good things, began in a 
very small way, and has grown naturally and quietly and 
yet very wonderfully throughout the world. In the Sun- 
day-school of which I was secretary there were three hun- 
dred boys, and about that number of girls, or perhaps rather 
more. Iwas struck with the want of ‘grip’ over the boys 
which we painfully experienced. The attitude of the boys 
was far too much as if they were conferring a favor on the 
school by coming there at all. Our experience was that 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen the boys left the school - 
and we lost them altogether. We felt that something in 
addition to the Sunday-school was needed—something 
which could be made helpful to it in all its departments. 


. Two friends of mine and myself formed the boys into a 


company, which we called the Boys’ Brigade. It was a 
pure experiment, but the result seems to have proved that 
we were on the right lines. Since that time the Boys’ 
Brigade has spread over England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
it has come across to Canada and the United States, it is 
all over South Africa, it is to be found in the West Indian 
Islands, and even in our great Indian Empire, where there 
are companies of native Indian boys. I should think that 
at the present moment, including its offshoots, there must 
be something like one hundred thousand boys enrolled in 
the Boys’ Brigade. 

‘What was wanted was something to take up the atten- 
tion and to interest the boys from Sunday morning till 
Saturday night. We wanted to get the boys thoroughly 
interested, and to create something to which they would be 
so attached that they would not leave it, and would take 
good care that they would not be put out of it. We keep 
them in the Brigade from the age of twelve to seventeen, 
and our experience is that when obliged to leave at the 
latter age we have great difficulty in getting them to go. 

‘* The methods we use are largely military. Those of 
us who began the Boys’ Brigade had served in the Volun- 
teer force in the old country, and were fond of drilling 
ourselves. We were convinced that if we wanted to catch 
the boys, nothing would do so much as a military organi- 
zation. We knew boys were fond of soldiering, and that 
we could catch them on that side of their character and 
turn it to good account. So we formed our boys into a little 
company ; the elders we made corporals and sergeants; 
with a captain for every company, and a lieutenant as his 
junior officer. There was no limit, of course, to the dignity 
to which we could have promoted ourselves, had we so 
chosen. A boy, however, knows what it is to look up toa 
captain, he knows what it is to follow him, and also that 
on occasion the lieutenant takes his place. We also filled 
offices of president, secretary, treasurer, etc. This partic- 
ular company meets at half-past nine every Sunday morn- 
ing for a Bible-class. I give a sketch of this company 
because it affords a fair example of what is being done all 
over the world. They take their places on Sunday in their 
ordinary clothes. The way these boys attend the Bible- 
classes is simply marvelous. In my company at home we 
have seventy boys on the roll, and it is rare for more than 
two or three of them to be absent, and if half a dozen 
should be absent we think there is something seriously 
wrong. Now, I think this shows the esprit de corps which 
exists among the boys. We don’t give the boys more © 
than they want of addresses or anything else. We stop, 
in short, before their interest is exhausted, and in this 
way make gur meetings very bright. 

‘“‘ There js a drill meeting for every company once a week, 
and the béys get to like the military drill. I can say this 
for the Brigade in the old country, that we obtain better 
drill than is given even in the Volunteers. There is great 
emulation among the members of the different companies 
to see which shall drill best, and this gives the boys an 
incentive to stick to the company. There is also ambu- 
lance instruction, and lectures are given on the laws of 
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health and how to treat simple accidents, which are taken 
advantage of, and I have had cases in my own company 
where the boys have treated accidents most successfully. 
We have also in connection with our companies all kinds 
of athletic exercises, and boys receive gymnastic training 
in their hall with simply fitted up apparatus. ? 

“One great feature of our companies is the ‘ boys’ room,’ 
which is made as bright and attractive as possible; the 
boys decorate it themselves, and it is fitted up with tables, 
bagatelle-boards, draught-boards, etc., and supplied with 
papers, periodicals, and books, and the boys come in there 
and spend their evenings in a rational and profitable way, 
instead of running wild about the streets. Then the boys 
have their band, and some delightful musical performances 
have been given both at concerts and on the march. 
Another feature of our work, perhaps most interesting of 
-all, is our summer camps, when we take the boys for a 
week or a few days into the country or to the seaside, 
and there they live under military discipline with their 
officers, and have a fine healthy, happy holiday. Remem- 
ber, in some of our cities there are boys who would never 
see the seaside or breathe the country air but for these 
camps. 

% «You can easily see how the movement gets around the 

heart of a boy, and that there are branches which can be 
run off in almost every direction from the main trunk of 
the organization—/the religious principle always underlying 
the military organization. For the object of our Brigade, 
as laid down in its constitution, is ‘the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom among boys, and the promotion of habits 
of obedience, reverence, discipline, self-respect, and all that 
tends towards a true Christian manliness.’ That conveys, 
I think, what we aim at. The company, I may say, is the 
unit of organization. When we have six companies in our 
country we form a battalion, and the mass of the battalions 
form a Brigade.” 

Mr. Smith has gone back much encouraged after his 
tour in Canada, and says that he has received a great many 
new ideas and suggestions, and a grander conception of 
the possibilities of the Brigade and the results which it 
may accomplish for the boys. 


Madame Ragozin 


By Carolyn Halsted 


For a number of years the Russian historian, Madame 
Zénaide A. Ragozin, has been living in New York City. 
She is at work on her series of volumes setting forth the 
annals of ancient countries of the East, from 5000 to 500 
B.C., and in so arranging the 
facts and traditions as to 


cerning those distant lands. 

Madame Ragozin has had 
a varied and eventful life. 
Born in St. Petersburg, she 
was taken to Italy when eight 
years old, and remained un- 
til twenty-one, being carried 
home every three years to 
preserve her citizenship, in 
accordance with the Russian 
law. Her parents were both 
from among the nobility. On 
her father’s side she is of 
Oriental descent, dating 
from the time of Ivan the 
Terrible, the Russian Czar 
who conquered the Tartar kingdom of Kazan. Many of 
the princes and nobles from among the conquered became 
Christians, and one of these was the founder of the Ver- 
derevsky family, that of Madame Ragozin’s father. 

The emancipation, or freeing of serfs throughout her 
native country, ruined most of the nobles, Madame Rago- 
zin’s father among them. Thus, when she _ reached 
young womanhood, she was forced into the ranks of the 
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breadwinners. Through her natural gifts and unusual 
educational advantages, the young novice had no diffi-. 
culty in ranging herself, and soon discovered that her 
bent lay along literary lines. Chance befriended her, and 
she accepted a position on the greatest Russian daily 
journal, “The Golos,” published in St. Petersburg, and — 
since suppressed. Her work was in the department of 
foreign politics. She was familiar with half a dozen 
languages, and she translated all important foreign political 
news. Her marriage did not altogether interrupt her liter- 
ary labors. 

After the death of her husband she decided to come to 
America, where she has now been for twenty years. On 
her jarrival here she taught in the families of a number of 
prominent society people for a while, her branches being 
mostly history, literature, languages, and music. But her 
tastes drew her more and more strongly toward his- 
torical pursuits, to which, in Russia, she had begun to 
devote her time. Her volumes thus far finished are: 
‘The Story of Chaldea,” telling of the nation from the — 


‘ earliest times to the rise of Assyria; ‘“‘The Story of As- 


syria,’ from the rise of the Empire to the fall of Nineveh ; 
‘* Media, Babylon, and Persia,” including a study of the 
Zendavesta, or religion of Zoroaster; “‘ The Story of Vedic 
India,” as embodied principally in the Rig-Veda. . This will 
be followed by “ Brahmanic India.” Madame Ragozin 
is also the translator of ‘‘ The Empire of the Tsars,” by 
M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, and has annotated the Eng- 
lish edition of these volumes. 

She is a member of the American Oriental Society, the 
Société Ethnologique of Paris, and the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, in which last her 
friend Professor Rhys Davids, of Oxford University, the 
great authority on Buddhism, proposed her name for 
membership. 

Personally Madame Ragozini is attractive both in appear- 
ance and manner. She is large in stature, her face is 
mobile and sympathetic, her fine dark eyes varying in 
expression with every change of thought. She is a delight- 
ful conversationalist, having a seemingly inexhaustible 
mine to draw from in her knowledge and reminiscence. 

The Russian law considers it treason to become a citizen 
of another country, but Madame Ragozin has braved the 
censure and is an American. During the reign of Alexan- 
der III. she addressed him ina personal letter, asking per- 
mission to visit the land of her birth—but as an American 
citizen; the petition was granted after she had been 
watched for about a year to discover if her avowed inten- 
tions were honest! 


The Evening Star Chapter of the 


Patriotic League 
By Eliza S. Pell 


Autumn after autumn, several hundred young women of 
the average age of nineteen years, many of them much 
older and some as young as sixteen, apply for admission 
to the classes of our public Evening School No. 59. 
About three-fourths of these are of: foreign parentage, 
while many of them were born in Germany, France, Italy, 
Hungary, Russia, and other European States. 

All day long they labor in their various occupations, and 
many of them miss their evening meal in order to avail 
themselves of the instruction open to them. The portraits 
of Washington and Lincoln adorn our walls. We sing 
patriotic songs, and on special occasions, when all the 
classes are assembled for entertainment, patriotic quota- 
tions and recitations predominate. But there is no pro- 
vision for teaching the glorious principles of unselfish 
American citizenship ; yet should this not be the first, the 
very first, aim of every school system? Should not this be 
systematic and thorough, and, whatever else may be op- 
tional, should not this be required of every pupil educated 
at the public expense? 

In view of the fact that the public schools of our coun- 
try make practically no provision, except in a fragmentary 
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way for a few who reach the higher grades, for that which 
‘is the first and principal object of their existence, a num- 
ber of men and women prominent in educational affairs 
have organized the Patriotic League to engage the young 
people, both in and out of the schools, in the study of citi- 
zenship, to interest the school authorities in the cause, to 
provide a systematic but simple and short course of in- 
struction, and to suggest books for more extended study. 

_ We become attached to our pupils, and when the even- 
ing-school season closes in March we do not like to lose 
our influence over them. Stimulated by this feeling, last 


year our phonography teacher organized a club among her 


scholars to meet one évening every week and study citi- 
‘zenship. They studied Dole’s “ American Citizen,” and 
_ called their club the Shorthand Chapter of the Patriotic 
League. The girls elected their teacher President, and 
she read the lessons which they wrote in shorthand and 
afterward studied. Their meetings were enlivened by 
patriotic recitations and readings and vocal and instru- 
mental music. This was the first active chapter of the 
League. Since then many chapters have been formed, 
not only in this city, but in many parts of the country ; 
some are composed of teachers alone, some of young men, 
some of women, others of boys and girls as young as nine 
and ten years, and even younger, with an older person to 
guide them and to arouse and keep up their interest. 

At the close of school this year we invited all our pupils 
to form a chapter of the Patriotic League, and one hundred 
and fifty-five responded with great enthusiasm. . The badge 
of the League is a little blue enameled silver star, and this, 
joined to the fact that the members were pupils of the 
evening school, suggested our name, “The Evening St 
Chapter.” 

The Evening Star Chapter could not do without books 
or printed lessons; neither could each one of the members 
afford to buy a series of books on history, civil govern- 


ment, economics, and other subjects relating to citizenship. 


Our action was made possible and practicable by the fact 
that the League has prepared a series of lessons in these 
necessary lines of information, which we all receive in the 
form of a monthly text-book entitled “Our Country,” the 
expense of publishing which is met by our annual mem- 
bership fee of a dollar each. | 

The Educational Committee of the League consists of 
one of the Assistant Superintendents of our public schools, 
the President of the Teachers’ College, Superintendent of 
Schools of Springfield, Mass., Chairman of the Committee 
on Social and Political Science in Brooklyn Institute, Presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
Societies, ex-Superintendent of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the World’s Fair, and the President of Drexel 
Institute. 

Messrs. Bloomingdale Brothers, learning that our school 
building could not be obtained for such a purpose, ten- 
dered us the use of the hall connected with their great 
store, and for the first two meetings we were their guests. 
Our meetings are now held in the large Parish Room of 
St. James’s Church, at the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Seventy-first Street, where we are received as welcome 
guests, and where everything has been provided for our 
comfort. 

Among the contributors to our lessons so far are Charles 
F. Dole, James Albert Woodburn, Frederic W. Speirs, 
Josiah Strong, Edward Everett Hale, B. S. Osbon, Charles 
H. Parkhurst, Thomas Hunter, M. L. de Luce, “ Brother 
George,” and Henry M. Leipziger. Altogether, in their 
various departments of history and political and social 
science, they give us about two pages a day to read, and 
at our meetings the members are questioned on the lessons 
which have been previously studied. 

Our curriculum consists of one or two chapters each 
month under each of the following heads: Principles of 
the League, Citizenship, General History—to show the 
relation of our country to other times and the rest of the 
world—American ‘Political History, Principles of Common 
Law, Economics, Sociology, origin, growth, and present 
condition of the chief industrial enterprises of our country. 

The Executive Committee of the Patriotic League con- 
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sists of: Wilson L. Gill, President, 45 Broadway, New 
York; Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, John Winthrop Hege- 
man, and La Salle A. Maynard. 

The Council is: The Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, General 
O. O. Howard, U.S.A., Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the 
Hon. Dorman B, Eaton, and ex-Governor James A. Beaver. 

The Advisory Board: Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. Samuel 
F. Smith (author of “ America”’), Governor William McKin- 
ley, the Hon. Isidor Straus, Dr. F. E. Clark (father of 
the “ Christian Endeavor”), Dr. Robert S. MacArthur, 
General T. J. Morgan (ex-Indian Commissioner), Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, the Rev. William H. P. Faunce, Dr. 
Gustav Gottheil. | 


A Backwoods Concert 
By J. L. Harbour 
The school-teacher who taught in the backwoods of the 


West a few years ago often had experiences of which the 


teacher of to-day knows nothing. These experiences were 
widened and given additional variety if the teacher had 
the privilege of “boarding round” among the patrons of - 
the school—a privilege that was mine the winter I, a youth 


‘of nineteen, taught a certain district school in Missouri. 


Every fifth week I spent at the home of Mr. Elkanah 
Elkins, a gentleman whose family circle was composed of 
himself and wife, ten children, and as many of the chickens 
and geese and cats and dogs as pleased to join the family 
at meal-times and at all other hours of the day and night. 

Friendly as she was disposed to be, I could not be very 
cordial in my manner toward the motherly old hen sitting 
on fifteen duck eggs im an old soap-box under my bed, and 
I did not find it easy to take an optimistic view of the situ- 
ation when four or five big dogs would go bounding and 
yelping all over the four rooms of the house every time 
they heard any unusual noise during the night. My dearly 
prized morning snooze was always interrupted by the loud 
and strident crowing of a pet rooster perched on the foot- 
board of the bed of two boys who occupied a part of the 
room in which I slept. My chief discomfort, however, 
arose from the fact that Mr. Elkins and his entire family 
were musically inclined. ‘It runs in the family,” he ex- 
plained to me the first evening of my stay at his house, 
while the members of the family were “tuning up” for a 
concert for my benefit. ‘Singin’ comes natchrel to me. 
My mother was the best singer in our county. You could 
hear her a mile. My father had a voice like a river steam- 
boat whistle, and all of us could sing like blue jays. My 
children have my gift, and their mother was leader of the 
choir when we was married. Now we’ll jest tune up and 
show ye what good singin’ is.” | 

Mrs. Elkins would then seat herself at a wheezing old 
melodeon, Mr. Elkins and two of the older boys sat near 
her with violins, Miss Hannah Elkins played the accordion, 
Miss Jane the guitar, Master Tommy the banjo, Master 
Zeke the bones, while the other children added their voices 
to the general din. 

At a given signal from the head of the house, this novel 
and awful orchestra would “start up,” and the “ concord 
of sweet sounds” rarely ceased until eleven o’clock, and 
sometimes it continued until I confidently expected an on- 
slaught on the part of all the neighbors living within two 
miles of the Elkins farm. 7 

The concerts were given every night, and I was not 
surprised when Mr. Elkins told me that his eldest son, who 
had no ear for music, had run away to sea and had never 
been heard of since. 

I was treated to solos, duets, anthems, antiphonals, hymns, 
ballads, choruses, trios, and, as a specimen of rare musical 
skill and perfect voice control, I was frequently favored 
with what Mrs. Elkins called a “blackbird chorus,” in - 
which each member of the family sang a different song to 
different tunes at one and the same time—a harmonious 
proceeding highly gratifying to the Elkins family. 

The concert frequently closed with a brief ballad of 
twenty-four verses of eight lines each by Mrs. Elkins, de- 
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scriptive of the melancholy career of a man who had seven 
wives each of whom died of a different disease, which so 
wrought upon the sensibilities of the husband that 
Cold pizen he did one day take, 
And went to heaven for their sake, | 
Where, as the good Book do command, 
- Seven wimmen cling to one poor man. 


Then there were favorite hymns .of humiliation and self- 
abasement, howled out in blood-curdling language which I 
deem it sacrilege to repeat. 

A prime favorite: with Mrs. Elkins was the ballad of 
“The Fair Fanny Moore.” The fair Fanny’s fatal gift of 
beauty resulted in her being “killed dead” by a jealous 
swain, who afterwards 


Sent her body a-floating 
Down on the silvery tide. 


It is gratifying to record that he finally came to his just 
punishment, for — 


He was hanged by the door, 
For a-spilling of the blood 
Of the fair Fanny Moore. 


Words are inadequate to describe the power of Mrs. 


Elkins’s voice. Her husband would frequently ask me if 


I had “ever heerd the ekal of it,” and I could say with 
truth that I never had. 


Stop Me! 
By Amos R. Wells 


Stop me, good people! Don’t you see 

My temper is running away with me? 

Help, Master Commonsense! Are you afraid ? 
Good Mistress Prudence, come to my aid! 
Stop me, Conscience; stop me, I pray! _ 
My temper, my temper is running away! 

Dear Brother Kindness, snatch after the reins ! 
Help, or my temper will dash out my brains ! 
Help, or I’ll get a terrible fall ! 

Help, Shame, Caution, Love, Wisdom, and all ! 


_How the O’Briens Went to the Fair 
By Margaret Johann 


The whistles in the factories across the river blurted the 
noon hour, and as suddenly Dennis O’Brien dropped his 
spade and made for the house. One might have thought 
him hired by the day, but the-fact was that more than 
a year ago he had paid his last dollar of indebtedness on 
this little ten-acre “‘truck-farm,” and now every stroke of 
work that he put upon it increased his own store. But he 
was hungry. 

“‘ Blaze away,” he said; “ ’tis the gratefulest noise there’s 
been since breakfast.” 

While washing his hands in the shed that supplemented 
the kitchen, he stepped slyly aside ‘so as to command a 
view of the interior. He saw his small housekeeper lay 


down the poker and nervously shake a red fist at the fire, 


wes he knew that dinner was not ready to come upon the 
table. 


Upon the wash-bench lay his pipe, and he saw with a 


twinkle of his eye that it had been freshly filled, that a_ 


match-box was handy, and that a chair stood invitingly 
near the doorway. 

_ Yielding to these beguilements with a show of unsuspi- 
cion, he seated himself astride the chair in such a manner 


- as to support his arms upon its back, lighted his pipe, and 


— away, surveying meanwhile his rectangles of garden- 
ck. 

“‘ Hey, Bobby,” he called, “‘ Bates was askin’ me how big 
was my family, an’ I told him there’s four of us ; two girls— 
them’s Julieand Ellen—an’ two boys—them’s Bobby an’ me.” 

There was no answer, only a patter of quick steps on the 
kitchen floor. 
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‘“‘Was that right, Bobby ?” 
‘Ves, to be sure, Daddy. How long since you had the 
family record by heart?” 
‘Since me Bobby boy was born, fourteen years come 
Candelmas.” 
No answer again; only a clatter of dishes, and Dennis 


. resumed his pipe, but only for a minute. Then: 


‘Don’t be puttin’ the dinner on in haste, Bobby,’’ he 
called. ‘I'd like to be restin’ me bones a bit before eatin’ 
—the pipe’s comfortin’.”’ 

This brought Bobby into sight, not arrayed in trousers 
and jacket as one who had listened to the colloquy would — 
have expected to see her, but in a pretty gingham frock 
shielded by a huge hickory apron. Her brown hair was 
gathered behind her ears and tied with a ribbon, and just 
now her blue eyes were atwinkle with satisfaction at the 
success of her little ruse. 

“Here’s yesterday’s paper, Daddy, for you to look at 
while you’re resting,” she said, handing him the sheet. 
“Jimmy Darrow’s just after bringing it.” 

“ An’ a very accommodatin’ lady is Mrs. Darrow to be 
sendin’ us the paper every day. I sent her a head 0’ 
cabbage yesterday, an’ I’ll be soon sendin’ her another or 
two, I think. Them cabbage is an illigant crop.” 

Bobby went back to her dinner-getting, and before many 
minutes thé thump of the potato-masher evidenced that her 
task was nearly completed. 

Bobby had been christened Barbara, a pretty name which 
had been very generally corrupted into Bobbery, and from 
Bobbery to Bobby was a step inevitable. Julia and Ellen 
were older than Barbara by a number of years, and were 
employed as cooks in the city of New York, less than an 
hour’s travel from the O’Brien homestead. 

When he was called, O’Brien laid down his paper very 
promptly and went in. He ate in silent satisfaction until 
he came to his second helping, then— | | 

“It’s amazin’, Bobby,” he said, “ how reasonable is the 
excursion rates to the Fair.” 7 

No answer; Bobby was earnestly engaged with her pud- 

ding. 
Ve're all takin’ after your mother, Bobby; she was an 
excellent cook, was your mother.” He sighed, but, noticing 
how the brightness began to fade out of the pretty face 
opposite him, he hastened to change the subject. 

‘‘We’re after havin’ a very prosperous year, Bobby. 
The potatehs an’ the celery—them’s the main dependence 


_—is turnin’ out beautiful, an’ for the season round we 


haven’t had, as you may say, a failure.” 

‘‘That’s good, Daddy,’”’ answered Bobby, sympathetic- 
ally; and added, saucily, ‘‘ On the strength of it you might 
make me a present of a dollar.”’ 

dollar, is it? Indeed, then ye’re quite modest in 
your demands, Bobby. I do be thinkin’ I’ll be able to 
meet them. The dinner’s worth the dollar, anyway.” 

He finished his meal, shoved back his chair, and took a 
dingy roll of greenbacks from his pocket. 

“Bates is just after payin’ me; so’s McKelway,” he 
said, sorting the bills upon the table and laying aside three 
or four of them. 7 | 

‘‘Them’s for the taxes, Bobby ; ye can just take it up- 
stairs an’ hide it.” 

She skipped away with the money, and when she came 
back her dollar lay by her plate. 

She nodded and twinkled thanks and an approval of him 
on general principles ; then, observing that he had settled 
into a meditative posture, she fetched him his pipe. 

‘¢Sure, ye’re a chip of the old block, Bobby,” he said, 
scratching a match; “ye can always know what makes for 
a man’s comfort.” 

He puffed away and scrutinized the ceiling while she 
stacked the dishes. At length— 

“Did ye mind, Bobby, that Ellen was lookin’ but poorly 
when she was last home ?” he asked. 

“‘No, Daddy, I didn’t mind it.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, it’s myself that did.” 

He puffed and ruminated a little longer. 

‘“‘ They’re good girls, both,’”’ he mused aloud. “ Only for 
their help I’d not this minyut be ownin’ the farm free of 
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any encumbrance. I don’t like to see them slavin’. 
They’re young yet ”—puff, puff, puff! . 

“I’m minded to send them on a vacation *__puff, pu— 
“That would be de—licious ! shouted Bobby, flourish- 
the dish-towel. 

“To the World’s Fair, hey, Bobby ? Here’s the need- 
ful,” tapping his pocket. ‘‘ We'll send the two girls to 
this centennial], an’ the two boys ‘Il go to the next, hey, 


_ Bobby ?” 
*¢ Splendid, Daddy |! ! Sure, you’re a block of the young 
chip, Daddy! I couldn’t have planned it better myself. 


When’ll you be sendin’ the money ?” 

“To-day’s as goodas another time. Fetch me the paper 
jist, till I glance at them rates again.” 

He studied the paper for a few minutes, then, getting 
slowly upon his feet, he threw it into his chair, plunging 
into his pocket for ‘his roll of bills, and with great cau- 
tion and deliberation counted out car-fare and something 
more, Bobby standing close meanwhile, an absorbed spec- 
tator. 

‘“‘ Write them a letter immejitly,” he said, smoothing out 
the bills upon the table; “put the money inside an’ carry 
it to the post-office, and have it regzstered.” 

“No, Daddy, I’ll tell you what,” said Bobby, rising to 
the dignity of her responsibility as chief counselor. “I 
won’t send it to-day, for it’s Friday, and it’s unlucky. But 
I’ll get the letter ready to-day, and I’ll run down to the 
post-office with it in the ns in time for the first mail.” 


On the day before our introduction to the home of the 
O’Briens (Thursday, and the cook’s afternoon out), by stand- 
ing appointment, Julie and Ellen met in the Park. They 


seated themselves upon arustic bench, and proceeded to 


discuss subjects culinary and otherwise. 

‘“‘ My folks,” said Julie—meaning her employers—“ will 
_ be starting for Chicago a Saturday, and I shall have easy 
times for a fortnight or more. I can go home, the mistress 
said, or I can stay here, just as I choose. So of course I 
choose to go home. It’s a good chance for me to fix up 
Bobby’s clothes, and to help her put by some stores for the 
winter,” 

“TI wish I could go with you,” sighed Ellen. “ I’m that 
fagged that I’ve no interest in anything, except maybe 
listening to the wonderful tales of the World’s Fair they’re 
always telling at my house. They’re—” 

“You're looking white, Ellen, there’s no denying it, J 
think you’re needing a rest. "You'd better go home for 
two weeks, and I’ll take your place with Mrs. Morrison. 
She’d agree to that, wouldn’t she ?”’ 

““T suppose so,” said Ellen, looking wistful ; ‘she’s 
generally pretty reasonable. But you’re always planning 
to give away the good things that comes to you, Julie. 
I’ll not take your vacation from you. Mrs. Morrison won’t 


be hard on me if I get sick. She’d leave me off for a 


week or two, I think. . 

“They’re always talking of the queer things there is 
there,’”’ she went on, rather dispiritedly, but taking up her 
account where her sister had interrupted her. 

‘Some likes one thing and some another, but they do 
say there’s no one that stupid he couldn’t learn something 
there. Mrs. Morrison did say if I cared to go for a fort- 
night she’d pay me my wages just the same while I was 
gone. She didn’t say she’d pay my fare, though ; besides, 


I’d look like an idjit, wouldn’t I, stalking away off there - 


all alone by myself! . I wish father could go, though. He’d 
have something to talk of and to think of all the rest of his 
life. They told me how much it would take to go there, 
and I’ve as much now and more hoarded away in my trunk 
for a winter coat and frock. I can well do without them 
things, Julie, and what if I should buy father a ticket with 
part of the money, and give him the rest for other ex- 
penses ?” 


“If you do that,’’ said Julie, I’ll buy another ticket and 


send Bobby with him. It’s hard for the likes of Bobby to 

be tethered forever to a frying-pan and a dish-towel. 

but young yet. The change’ll do her good.” 
“And I’ll go this minyut and tell Mrs. Morrison you’re 


poorly, and couldn’t she let you off for a fortnight or so; 
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and, if we can manage her, we’ll buy the tickets and send 
them by letter, so’s Daddy’ll see it’s too late making objec- 
tions, and in two days or three we’ll follow the tickets, and 
we'll run the farm while Daddy and Bobby is gone to the 
Fair.” 

So Bobby, having registered her letter that Saturday 
morning, and having seen it ‘put into the mail-bag and 
started on its journey, discovered, after much tiptoeing 
and writhing before the stack of mail-boxes, a letter in the 
O pigeonhole which she laid claim to, received, and car- 
ried home. 

“Here’s a good fat letter for breakfast, Daddy,” she 
cried, tossing it upon the table just in time to snatch the 
boiling coffee-pot from the stove and save the cook’s credit. 
It’s from the girls.” 

While the father, with labor and ceremony, opened the 
letter, she set the breakfast upon the table and was pouring 
the coffee when he drew out the ticRets. He held them 
gingerly by the corners, and, as their jointed — 
wriggled downwards, inquired : 

‘‘ And what may these be ?” 

‘‘For all the world like a pair of cat-stairs !’’ enclaaie’ 


_ Bobby, springing up and fetching her father’s spectacles. 


‘Read and find out, Daddy,” and she balanced herself 
on the arm of his chair to help along. 

‘Well, this is a situation, an’—an’ no mistake,” said: 
O’Brien, dazedly, taking off his glasses to improve his 
mental vision. 

“It is that !” shouted Bobby. 
a hundred years behind the girls this time, Daddy!” 
danced a round or two and returned to the letter. 

“We'll be up Monday to help you and Bobby off ’— 
sure, you and Bobby is here Saturday to help all of us off !: 
so we'll be eating our breakfast without loss of time, 
Daddy.” 

O’Brien didn’t comprehend the demands of the hour 
quite so quickly, but after a little reflection he said: 

“We'll get the Darrowses to look after the farm whilst 
we’re gone, Bobby, which is a great convanience, an’ proves 
what I’m always tellin’ ye, that it’s good policy to be always. 
on friendly terms with the neighbors.”’ 


% 
A Country Dinner 


A few friends lately spent the evening together, and the: 
principal entertainment consisted of what was called “A 
Country Dinner.” After a little general conversation the 
guests were invited to seats at a table on which were. 
placed a number of cards. Each person was provided 
with a pencil and a slip of paper on which the word Menu 
was printed, and numbers to correspond with the cards. 
On the cards were drawn the following articles of food,. 
which were to be guessed : 

1. A country. 

2. A man putting on coat and vest. 

3. A log chopped in several places. 

4. A large flat-iron. 

5. A poor old horse with ribs showing. 
6 

7 

8 


‘‘ Sure, the boys’ll not be 
She 


. A carpenter’s tool and an herb. 
. The letter P in many shapes. 
. Several cats on the roof of a house. 
g. A domestic animal and a vegetable. 
10. A little girl breaking off a lily. 
11. A lot of firecrackers. 
12. Precious stones. 
13. A goat. 
14. A pile of mixed type. 
15. A piece of Baker’s chocolate. 
16. A deer without horns, and a bunch of chestnuts. 
17. A lot of people crowded together. 
18. A pair each of boots, shoes, and slippers. 
19. October 11, 1492; July 4, 1776. 
20. Some old jokes. 
21. Tin pails with P’s on. 
22. A pea, and pieces of metal off screws. 


23. A letter. M. E. By 
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For the Little People 


Fourth of July Celebration 
FOR THE FAMILY 
Celebration at L——- Home, July 4, 1894 
Readings : 
Declaration of Independence, by Papa. 
The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
(Hemems), . by Pépa. 
Carmen Bellicosum (Guy Humphrey 
McMastes), » - by Pepa. 
Sheridan’s Ride (T. Buchanan Read), by Papa. 
Barbara Frietchie (Whittier), y C—. 
Song: 
“The Flag,” . ...g by E—and M—. 
Saluting Pictures of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington by lowering the Flag, . M— and E—. 
Readings : 
The Star-Spangled Banner (A history 
by John C. Carpenter, July, 1894, 
“Century”), . . - » by Mamma. 
The Star-Spangled Banner (Francis 
Scott Key), . ee « by 
Gettysburg (Lincoln), . . . . . by Papa. 


Recitation: 
The Song of Marion’s Men (Bryant), by Ch—. 
Song: 
“ America,” . . by C—, Ch—, E—, M—. 
Readings : 


Nan Merrifield’s Choice (July, 1894, 
A Young Hero, Nathan Hale (July, 
1894, “St. Nicholas”),. . . . by Ch—. 
Recitation: 
Paul Revere’s Ride (Longfellow), . 
Soug: 


Battle Hymn of the Republic (Mrs.. 
Howe), by Ch—, E—, M—. 


Papa. 


. by C—. 


What Happened to Dinah - 
By Alix Thorn 


There were too many cats at the farm, there 
was no doubt of that. Only this morning 
Jake, the hired man, had said he must drown 
black Dinah and her two gray kittens. Both 
Harry and Dick, the eight-year-old twins, who 
were spending the summer at the farm-house, 
had heard him say so. But, oh, how dread- 
ful it sounded! Kill dear Dinah, the mother 
of so many promising kittens! The little 
boys, you must know, were great friends with 
all the cats on the place. Every evening, when 
the long line of cows came slowly up to the 
barnyard to be milked, they begged some of 
the foamy new milk, and, filling the cats’ basin, 
would call all the hungry pussies to their sup- 


- per. How they would run and race to reach 


the dish first, pushing and crowding each 
other in the most impolite way ! 

“ Dick,” said Harry, “we must do some- 
thing about Dinah. There aren’t so very 
many cats here. 

“Let’s see; there’s Snowball, and Midget 
and Fidget, her kittens, you know, they always 
stay in the wagon-house; then the old Maltie, 
he’s so old he’s generally asleep in the rock- 
ing-chair in the kitchen; those two big tiger- 
cats live in the woodshed; and Dinah and her 
kittens up in the haymow. 

“‘ Have you been keeping count ?” 

“Yes,” chimed in Dick, “that’s nine; and 
Jake said, ‘Good land! six cats is enough for 
one farm-house.’ 

“T tell you what, Harry,” added tender- 
hearted little Dick, “we must find a home for 
Dinah. I should think ’most anybody would 
be glad to have such a fine cat; and where 
could you see prettier kittens? Let’s walk 
down the road and notice all the houses and 
pick out a good one for Dinah.” 

So after dinner, never minding the warm 
sun, with broad-brimmed hats well pulled down 
over their eyes, off they started. The nearest 
house was a quarter of a mile below, and lyin 
on the door-step was a fierce-looking dog. 


That would never do. The next house seemed 
well supplied, for two fat cats sat in an open 
window. The boys were getting tired, the 
road was dusty, and it was a pretty long walk, 
but they thought of Dinah and trudged bravely 
on. At last they reached a big yellow house, 
far back from the road, with tall green trees 
around it and a broad piazza—just the place 
for cats. How nice to see black Dinah 
stretched out there sunning herself while the 
kittens played around her! 
“ We'll go in and get a drink from the well,” 


suggested Harry, “and look around a little, | 


and see if there are any cats.” 
A sweet-faced old aged was sitting by an 
open window. “Could they have a drink of 


water? Oh yes, yes,” she answered, smiling at . 


the two polite little boys. Not a cat was in 
sight. 

“TI know she’d be good to Dinah,” an- 
nounced Dick, as they started for home. 
“ That’s just the place we wanted to find. I 
s’pose we might have asked that lady if she 
wanted some cats, but she can’t help liking 
Dinah. We'll take the cats down this even- 
ing, and when those people find ’em there to- 
morrow I guess they will be pretty glad.” 

After supper they borrowed a big basket 
with a strong cover, and placed the cat and her 
kittens safely inside. It was growing dark as 
they started once more down the road. The 
basket was rather heavy, and every few min- 
utes Dinah mewed dolefully, the kittens join- 
ing in. 

“Dinah, dear,” whispered Harry, ‘don’t 
you know we are taking you to a nice place? 
We'll walk fast, and won’t keep you shut up 
very long.” And the cat seemed to under- 
stand, for she lay quietly in the basket. 

Now they had reached the house. No one 
was in sight. They walked up to the steps, 
took the cover off the basket, out jumped 
Dinah, the kittens followed, and all ran under 
the piazza. 

When Jake looked for Dinah the next day 
he couldn’t find either her or her kittens. 
““T guess they heard me say I must drown ’em 
and ran off, but it’s sort of funny,” he said to 
himself. 

A few days later the little boys went back to 
the city, and heard nothing more about the 
black cat and her family till the next summer, 
when they again visited the farm. The very 
first walk they took, you may be sure, was 
past the yéllow house, and what do you sup- 
pose they saw on the piazza? Who but 
Dinah herself, asleep in the sun, and playing 
around her not the gray kittens, but three 
little pussies as black as herself. 

“ Harry,” said Dick, “we won’t bring them 
any more cats this summer; I guess they have 
enough now.” 


Polly’s Dilemma 
By L. E.-Chittenden 


There’s something that I’ve thought 
I wish you’d ’splain to me : 
Why, when the weather’s warm, 
There’s leaves on every tree, 
And when they need them most 
To keep them warm and nice 
They lose off all their clothes 
And look as cold as ice. 
Of course it’s right for folks, 
But I’m thinking "bout the trees. 
I’d like to wrap them up in shawls 
For fear they’re going to freeze. 


The American Flag 


The first American flag was made by a widow 
named Mrs. Betsy Ross, living in Philadelphia. 
Her husband was killed while guarding some 
military stores manufactured by his brother 
for the defense of the Colonies. Mrs. Ross 
continued the business of upholstering in the 
house in which they lived on Arch Street. 
General Washington came on to confer with 
Congress on important matters in May, 1776. 


General Washington met a committee in the 
house in Arch Street, and gave Mrs. Ross an 
order to make a simple flag with thirteen stars 
on it. She made the flag, but her Tory and 
Quaker friends did not approve of her actions 
in the matter and called her a rebel, and asked 
if she did not fear death for engaging in such 
services. The flag was adopted as the National 
flag, and displaced the “ Grand Union ” flag, 
which was displayed but once. The “Grand 
Union ” flag was the British Union with thir- 
teen stripes. 


Do You S’pose? 


Do you s’pose little flies, with their thousands 
of eyes, 
When their mamma is busy with tea, 


Ever climb on the chairs, and get in her way, 


And cry, ‘* Lemme see, lem-me see!” 


Do you s'pose little fish, when their mammas 
wish 
To take a short nap—just a wink— 
Ever pound on the door with their soft little 


S, 
_ And whimper, “ P’ease gimme a d’ink }” 


Do you s’pose little quails, as they creep 
through the rails 
And into the weeds where they stay, 
Ever ask mamma dear,when head aches so hard, 
“But why can’t I whistle to-day ?” 


Do you s’pose little bees, as they hum in the 
trees 
And find where the honey-sweets lurk, 
Ever ask of their papa who’s busy near by, 
“1 know—but what for must I work ?” 


Do you s’pose, do you s’pose that any one 
knows” 
Of a small boy who might think awhile 
Of all this and more? You do? So J 
thought— 
_ And now let us see if he’ll smile! 
— Babyland. 


& 
The Street-Cars in Mexico 


Street-cars in Mexico are drawn by mules, 
and the driver keeps up a continual conversa- 
tion with them. In the cars is a sign that 
urges the passengers not to detain the cars by 
prolonged salutations. Forit seems that Mexi- 
cans have the habit of saying good-by at the 
last minute, as we frequently see people here, 
holding the car and detaining the passengers. 
In Mexico the men kiss each other when the 
part, and the good-by is that much prolonged. 
You can hire a car in Mexico to stop at any 
place for any length of time by paying ,$3.50 
a day for its use. The car is taken from the 
track, and the policemen help put it back when 
you get ready to proceed on your journey. — 
The conductor, for a small fee, will sell to the 
passengers tickets for a bath or the lottery, or 
he will buy cigars for the passengers. 

The people in Mexico are never in a hurry, 
and the cars drawn by the little mules are 
entirely satisfactory to the people. 


A Governmerg Dictionary - 


The United States Government has been 
building a number of new war-ships on the 
most approved plans. These ships have so 
many parts that the old-style war-ship did not 
have, that the naval authorities have been com- 
pelled to issue a naval dictionary to the officers 
and men, so that the same word will mean the 
same thing on each ship. When the reports 
are sent to the naval department at Washing- 
ton, if every commander used a different word 
for the same thing, the authorities would be 
confused in making plans. This is the reason 
that the navy dictionary has been issued. Now 
every man in the service must use the same 
professional words, and the constructors must 
use the words chosen by the department when 
they send in specifications for building the new 
ships or repairing them. 
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Books and Authors 


The Peoples and Politics of the Far East’ 


Mr. Henry Norman, the author of “The Real Japan,” 
has followed up that success with one which has been as 


immediate as it is deserved. His last work, ‘“‘ The Peoples. 


and Politics of the Far East,” is the most important of a 
series of notable books which have appeared since the begin- 
ning of the Chino-Japanese war. Mr. Curzon’s volume has 
‘hitherto filled this place, but while the latter author confines 
‘himself to Japan, Korea, and China, Mr. Norman includes 


not only those lands but also the Straits Settlements, the - 


-Malay States, French Indo-China, Siberia, Manila, Macao, 
and Siam. The book isthe result of four years of travel and 
-study in the above countries. : 

Mr. Norman’s volume will be read by two classes : first, 
by those who wish to read a record of travel and to learn 
about the physical conditions under which the inhabitants 
-of the various countries of the Far East live; secondly, by 
those who study the politics of those countries and who 
wish the latest investigations of certain vital problems 
which may or may not present themselves on the surface. 
These records and investigations are made in no cynical 
or world-worn spirit; nor are they at all theoretical and 
visionary. The one dominant note in the book is that of 
health, physical, mental, moral. It is this, added to 
Mr. Norman’s other remarkable qualities as a narrator, 
ee and judge, which gives the book a pre-eminent 
value. 
himself as moved by his conviction of the importance to 
‘Great Britain of the issues in Asia, but he is a more judi- 
cial observer than was Mr. Curzon. Yet we feel that 
even Mr. Norman’s first thought is not always exclusively 
of the problem Zer se, but of how that problem will affect 
conditions at home and the condition of his countrymen 
abroad. In the elucidation of every problem, however, his 
style is at once clear, concise, modest, brilliant, rapid, indi- 
vidual, picturesque, illuminating. He thus represents a 
Ministry of all the Talents.” 

In discussing Japanese politics, Mr. Norman’s is the Lib- 
eral view as opposed to Mr. Curzon’s more Tory-like attitude. 
The former asserts that until to-day the world has not 
taken Japan quite seriously. Now, however, “that she has 
been seen sword in hand, sweeping the Chinese hordes out 
of Korea and Manchuria, driving the Chinese ships off the 
sea, and capturing their principal fortress in the course of 


a morning, and at the same time concluding a treaty with | 


Great Britain on equal terms, Japan stands no longer in 
need of the encomiums and the prophecies of her friends.” 
As our author has already written at length about Japan, 
the “ Land of the Rising Sun” does not have here the pro- 
portionate space which we should otherwise expect to find. 

Mr. Norman’s tour in Korea was an unusual one. He 
landed at Wonsan and rode across country. He and 
many others with him believe that this port (Port Lazareff) 
will be the Pacific terminus of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
As in Mr. Curzon’s book, so here, we find the most inter- 
esting part of the Korean journey to be the visits to the 
monasteries. Discussing Korean politics, Mr. Norman 
declares the Chino-Japanese war to have been the last link 
ina perfectly straight chain of circumstances. The dis- 
cussion of those circumstances includes a remarkably 
clear statement of the present condition and probable 
future of Siberia. 

Much space is given to China, and in no work on that 
country are the descriptions more picturesque : 


The first sight of Shanghai is only a first surprise. As I was rolling away to - 


the hotel the ’ricksha coolie turned on to the right-hand side of the road. In- 
stantly a familiar figure stepped off the sidewalk and shook a warning finger, 
and the coolie swung back again to the left side. 
Europeanized Mongolian, languidly performing a half-understood duty, but 
the genuine home article, helmet, blue suit, silver buttons, regulation boots, 
truncheon, and all—just ‘‘ bobby.” And his uplifted finger turned traffic to the 
left in Shanghai precisely as it does in front of the Mansion House. A hundred 
yards further on there was.a flash of scarlet in the sun, and there stood a second 
astonishing figure-—a six-foot copper-colored Sikh, topped by a huge red turban, 
clad also in blue, and armed with the same truncheon, striding solemnly by on 


| ' The Peoples and Politics of the Far East. By H N . Charl 
Scribner’s New ¥ Las y Henry Norman arles 


Family Paper 


Like Mr. Curzon, our author frankly announces 


It was a policeman—no semi- © 
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his beat. Then came the Chinese policeman, with a little saucer hat of red 
bamboo and with white gaiters, swinging a diminutive staff—a reduced and 
rather comical replica of his big English and Indian comrades. Then, as we 
crossed the bridge into the French Concession, there appeared a sergent de ville, 
absolutely the same as you see him in the Place de l’Opéra—peaked cap, waxed 
moustache, baggy red trousers, saber, and revolver. And beyond him again 
was the Frenchified Chinese policeman. In fact, Shanghai is guarded munici- 
pally by no fewer than six distinct species of policeman—English, Sikh, Anglo- 
Chinese, French, Franco-Chinese, and the long-legged mounted Sikhs. 


As was Mr. Curzon’s, so Mr. Norman’s description of 
odorous Pekin is vivid enough : 


You enter through a gate of no proportions or pretensions; you ride for a 
quarter of an hour among hovels and pigs, and then suddenly, on climbing a 
bank, a striking sight bursts upon you. A great tower of many stories forms 
the corner of a mighty wall; from each of its stories a score of cannon-mouths 
yawn ; for a mile or more the wall stretches in a perfectly straight line, pierced 
with a thousand embrasures, supported by a hundred buttresses. Then you 
halt your pony and sit and try to realize that another of the desires of your life 
is gratified ; that you are at last really and truly before the walls of the city that 
was old centuries before the wolf and the woodpecker found Romulus and 
Remus; in the wonderland of Marco Polo, father of travelers; on the eve of 
exploring the very capital and heart of the Celestial Empire. This is the first 
of, your two precious moments. When you ride on you discover that the can- 
non-mouths are just white rings painted on boards, and the swindle—for- 
tunately, you do not know it then—is your whole visit to Pekin in a nutshell. 
The place is a gigantic disappointment. — : 

Although the temptation is great to write marvels about a place one has 
come so far to see—to play Polo, so to speak, on one’s own account—the truth 
is that Pekin is not worth the trip. It is worth coming to study, but not to see 
The nose is the only sense appealed to at the capital of China. It is not half 
as picturesque a place as Seoul, nor a quarter as interesting as San Francisco. 
Moreover, you cannot see nearly as much of it to-day as you could a few years 
ago. One by one the show places have been closed to foreigners, and the 
Marble Bridge, the Summer Palace, the Temple of Heaven—to mention only 
the first that come to mind—are now hermetically closed against the barbarian, 
and neither rank nor money nor impudence can force an entrance. Even the 
ascents to the top of the wall—the only place where a foreigner can walk in 
comfort and decency—are now barred, and you must find a bribable sentry. 
And if, by reason of strength or luck, you do get in to one of the forbidden 
spots, you are very likely to have a narrow escape—as I had at the Great Llama 
Temple—of never getting out again. ... 

After a good shower of rain in Pekin you cannot set foot out of doors; the 
mud is often three feet deep, and the center of the street sometimes a couple of 
feet higher than the sides. But, on the other hand, if no rain comes, there is 
the dust, and a Pekin dust-storm, once experienced, is a dreadful memory for 
ever. After a drought the dust is ankle-deep; every night at sunset it is 
watered with the liquid sewage of the city, and so it has come to be composed of 
dried pulverized earth and dried pulverized filth in about equal proportions. 
And when the storm comes you are blinded and choked by it; it penetrates 
your clothing to the skin; windows and doors and curtains and covers do not 
stop it for an instant; people say it even finds its way into air-tight boxes. So 
whether the barometer indicates “ rain ”’ or “‘ fair,” you are equally badly off. 


Again like Mr. Curzon, our author takes a pronouncedly 
pessimistic view of the work of the missionaries in China. 
We do not believe, however, that the accounts and criti- 
cisms printed in these books are altogether accurate. If 
they were, the outlook would be indeed gloomy. 

Turning southward, Mr. Norman visits Hongkong. 
The climate there must be remarkable, for he declares that | 
one of the chief summer problems is to determine “ whether 
the mushrooms which grow on your boots during the night 
are edible or not!” 7 

Moisture pours down the walls. Twenty steps in the open air and you are 


_ soaked with perspiration. When the! booksellers receive a case of books, they 


varnish them all over with a damp-resisting composition. Otherwise the cock- 
roaches would eat them before they had time to grow moldy... . If you come 
home at night after dinner very tired, beware of carelessly throwing your evening 


‘clothes over a chair, as you would at home; if you do, the cockroaches would 


have destroyed them before you awake. 

More interesting still is the account of the dying strug- 
gles of a mongrel fragment of a once intrepid race. Macao 
itself must be pleasant enough, and it is certainly a tiny 
haven of rest to the busy merchants of Hongkong. Here 
at least the air is fresh and the hills are green, but what a 
remnant of the Portuguese Empire in the Far East is this 
little town! As to legitimate commerce, Macao has been 
practically wiped out by Hongkong, yet, so far from 
attempting to meet competition, the Macanese still keep 
their port dues exactly three times as high as those of the 
British island. One peculiar source of revenue remains, 
nevertheless—the sale of postage-stamps! We read that 
whenever Macao desires money for its treasury, it is able 
to secure it by abandoning one set of stamps and issuing 
another. Then philatelists from all over the world eagerly 
add the new set to their collections. The most interesting 
thing to lovers of literature about Macao is that here it 
was that the exile Camoéns composed the greater part of his 
“ Lusiads.” Finally, Macao is the Monte Carlo of the 
East, and from its gaming-tables its impecunious govern- 
ment reaps $150,000 a year. 

The stagnation of Spain in the Far East is indicated 
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with not a little irony in Mr. Norman’s description of the 
two thousand islands which constitute the Philippine 
group. Much more significant is our author's caustic 
comment upon France in the Orient. Singapore is then 
described, then Malaya, and then Siam. These latter 
chapters are full of information regarding countries about 
which there is too scant knowledge. 

As to Great Britain’s colonies in the Far East, Mr. Nor- 
man emphatically declares that they are not mere outlying 
units, each with a sentimental and commercial connection 
with England, but bone of the bone of the Empire, and 
flesh of its flesh. He avers that the recognition of the 
British Drang, the imperative need of new markets, and 
the sight of the marvelous progress of native races under 
the British flag, are bringing a realization of the fact that, 
as the Liberal Prime Minister has declared, “‘ The party of 
a small England, of a shrunk England, of a degraded Eng- 
land, of a neutral England, of a submissive England, has 


died.”’ 
Life and Letters of Dr. Freeman‘ 


Dean Stephens, in writing the biography of Dr. Freeman, 
has been principally aided in the work by his letters, and 
by such a study of his writings as supplies biographical 
material. His letters, though not largely personal in char- 
acter, yet supply to an unusual extent the evidence of his 
lifelong activity. Like the letters of many another eminent 
man, they are an unconscious revelation of his inmost life 
and thought. There was a demand for a publication of 
this sort, and these volumes will do much to elucidate the 
career of a man who stood high as an English historian, 
and who has done much to advance the knowledge of Eng- 
lish history. Dr. Freeman had a rough burr, but at heart 
he was a genuine man, strong in his likes and dislikes, apt 
to give free expression to his convictions, and not liking to 
be contradicted. He was accurate in his investigations 
and authorities, and a stickler for his own opinions to the 
last degree. 


A born controversialist and critic, he never ceased, from — 


the beginning to the end of his literary career, to pass in 
review the writings of others, and perhaps, after all, his 
chief distinction in letters will be regarded as that of a 
critic rather than as that of a great historian. Already his 
“ History of the Norman Conquest,” which was by far his 
greatest work, has begun to lose its distinctive character. 
But it must be conceded by every one that the influence 
of his career has been to develop an interest in the study 
of English history which has led to far more thorough in- 
quiries than he was himself able to make. He has trained 
up a school of writers who have begun to pass him on his 
own ground. To a considerable extent his literary work 
- was discursive. It represented his vacation tours on the 
Continent and in southern Europe, and it found extensive 
expression in his volumes of historical essays. 

His life had but little incident. It was the career of a 
scholar rather than that of a man of affairs. He was born 
in 1823, was educated for Oxford chiefly in private schools, 
and distinguished himself at the University rather by his 
precocious and general studies, particularly in the lan- 
guages, than by carrying off academic honors. But on 
graduation, when he had determined to enter upon no pro- 
fession except that of literature, he settled down into the 
life of a student in an English country hamlet, and never 
left it until the end. He was greatly influenced in his 
historical opinions by Dr. Thomas Arnold, and he entered 
upon the riper studies of his life at a time when Niebuhr 
in Germany, and Grote and Thirlwall in England, were 
giving to the world their ripe studies of Grecian history. 
Roman history was receiving at the same time a powerful 
setting forth by Dr. Mommsen and Dr. Ihne, and it was 
largely under the stimulus of such exacting work that he 
began the studies which led the way to his “ History of 
the Norman Conquest.” 

He had a strong desire to be the Regius Professor of 
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Modern History at Oxford when Dr. Goldwin Smith re- 
ceived that appointment, but it came to him after it had 


been vacated by one of his dearest friends, Dr. Stubbs, and — 


when Oxford itself had been so changed that it was hard 
for one educated under the old régime to accommodate 
himself to the new order. While his lectureship at Oxford 
resulted in two or three volumes of excellent work, it was 
impossible to obtain such an attendance upon his lectures 
as hedesired. He chafed constantly under the disappoint- 
ment and humiliation of his position, and found the outlet 
of his repressed life largely in abundant contributions ‘to 
the literature of the day. His visit to America, and his 
lectures in Boston, Baltimore, and other places, gave our 


people a taste of the quality of his personality, but the . 


experience of the man disappointed those who had become 
his admirers by reading his books. He was querulous, 


ill-bred, careless of the opinions of others, and neglectful — 


of the courtesies of life to such an extent that our people 
were more than disappointed in his visit. In his later 
literary work the idiosyncrasies of the man crept into his 
writing, and there was a distinct deterioration in the quality 
of his productions. | ey 

He was a voluminous contributor to the “ Saturday 


Review,” to the “Guardian,” and, later, to the English 


monthly reviews, and was as distinct a personality as, per- 
haps, has appeared in English letters since Dr. Samuel 
Johnson was living. Dean Stephens spares Dr. Freeman’s 
character wherever he can, and omits a good deal that 
might be said as a true description of the man. But no 
one can read these interesting volumes, which are a living 
transcript of the vital heart-beats of a great scholar, with- 
out coming into close contact with the man and admiring 


the qualities which made him.distinguished and successful. | 


While he did not have a very large circle of friends, he 
was true and faithful to those whom he chose, and his 
letters to them are remarkable for their dignity, their 
frankness, and their simplicity. Between him and the late 
John R. Green a friendship sprang up which did credit to 
both, and their correspondence will be published in a later 
volume. Each called the other his master, and each owed 
to the other much of his success. Dr. Freeman died in 
Spain from smallpox early in the year 1892. Much of his 
writing was ephemeral, and still more was disfigured by 
tricks of style, but his contributions to English history con- 
stitute his chief claim to remembrance. He led the way 
where others could follow, and was in some respects the 


pioneer of the larger treatment of the earlier history of the — 


English people. These volumes will be heartily welcomed 
by a large number of cultivated Americans, and they reveat 
a personality which has many attractions. 


The essay on Honest Money by Mr. Arthur G. Fonda (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York) is begun with a remarkably clear 
discussion of the requisites of an honest currency, and of 
the failure of the gold standard to meet them -because the 
supply of gold does not keep pace with the demand for cur- 
rency, and therefore the value of the standard ‘of value be- 
comes greater year by year. Under bimetallism, he urges, 
this evil would be lessened, but would not disappear. Free 
coinage, he says, would probably not lead to any immediate 
difference between the value of gold and silver dollars, and inter- 
national legislation might make permanent the ratio the United 
States temporarily established. But evenin this event the value 
of gold would be so much lessened by the restoration of silver 
to the currency that creditors in short-time obligations would 
suffer, and in the future the value of money would still fluctuate 
with the haphazard increases or decreases in the supply of the 
precious metals. All these evils Mr. Fonda would avoid by 


establishing the tabular standard of value, which Jevons popular- 


ized among scientists, and which Mr. Giffen and Professor 
Laughlin to-day are recommending for long-time contracts. 
Instead of making a dollar represent 23.2 grains of gold or 
371% grains of silver,he would make a dollar represent as 
many grains of either metal a$ would be the average price of 
certain quantities of any number of staple commodities now 
worth a dollar. In this way a dollar would always represent the 
same purchasing power, or the same wealth. Particular com- 
modities would still rise and fall, but general over-production 
or under-production, due to a general rise of prices or a gen- 
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eral fall of prices, would be impossible, and the debtor who 


borrowed $1,000 to-day would know that five years hence, 


when his mortgage fell due, $1,000 would still represent the 
same amount of property. The prices of the great staples in the 
metropolitan markets are so well known that Mr. Fonda believes 
the work of the commission regulating the proposed system 
would be extremely simple. His book is worth reading. 


‘The question of degeneracy of the race is at the present 
attracting attention. Perhaps it is only because we know more 
now than we did formerly, and our sense of righteousness is 
keener, that we are appalled by the moral condition of our day. 
This moral is closely related to physical condition, and it is 
the purpose of criminologists and morbid pathologists to deter- 
mine precisely the racial tendency. Mr. John Berry Haycraft, 
who is a doctor of medicine and a professor in the University 
_ College, Cardiff, has made an interesting and rich contribution 
to the investigation by his monograph, Darwinism and Race 
Progress. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) In this vol- 
ume, no page of which is shallow or dull, the author discusses 
the progress and regress of the people of England. He con- 
cludes that artificial selection has worked in the direction of 
degeneracy. The preservation of the inebriate by restriction 


of the liquor traffic, the prolongation of the lives of feeble 


children, and the care for the imbecile and the insane—all 
such interference with the operation of the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest has brought about a decided decline in the 
brain and muscle, also in the longevity, ofthe English people. 
In time, if correction is not applied, extinction will ensue. In- 
teresting, and true in some of its lateral arguments, we are not 
‘at all convinced of the scientific accuracy of Mr. Haycraft’s 
main inferences. The reader will judge for himself if the same 
conditions do not surround the Jews, to whom the author points 
as an undegenerate race. It is, however, worth the time to com- 
pare the tables of insanity and idiocy in Walker’s “ Statistical 
Atlas ” with the local existence of prohibition of liquor traffic in 
the United States. The “rocks ahead” of which Mr. Greg 
warned modern civilization are drawing terribly near. 
much yet to learn about the causes of race progress. 


The Rev. Dr. James.Macgregor, of Oamaru, has made himself 
known as a piquant writer on Theology. His “ Revelation and 
the Record’ we noticed recently, and called attention to its 
aincompromising conservatism of position. The author is not 
‘without learning, whatever may be his other defects, and he is 
-as forcible as his countryman, the late Mr. Carlyle, in the art of 
-objurgation. The early part of Studies in the History of Chris- 
tian Apologetics deals with antiquity, and is rather placid. It 
:shows some reading, but will hardly serve the purpose of a 
serious authority on Apologetics, because it is not put together 
‘in a scientific order. It is in the post-Apostolic, in the modern 
period, that the author gets at the real object of his book, which 
-is to demolish higher criticism. This he proceeds to accomplish 


showing’ that the higher critics contradict one another and are. 


‘not always consistent with themselves. Just here is where his 
‘vigorous Scotsman’s power over the diatribe style is called into 
free play. The result is clever, but chaotic. One is reminded 
-of Carlyle’s “« Baphomets ” and “abysmals.” Slang, newly coined 
words, anything he can lay his hand to, Dr. Macgregor hurls at 
Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Company. No one will dispute his 
right to the honorary title of voz des halles. Yet this work is 
. amusing, and it must be acknowledged that Dr. Macgregor is 
entirely correct in his criticism of the unscientific method by 
which many of the conclusions of the historical critics have 
reached their present standing-point. Too slender conjectures 
‘have been set to prop up ponderous theories. On the whole, 
_ ‘however, we must, without going into detail, pronounce this 
- work an amusing four de force. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
- York.) 


We have again and again called attention to the series of 
‘books called How to Read the Prophets. We believe that the 
average layman, not to say minister, has little idea of the true 
meaning of the ancient Hebrew prophecies, This series of 
books is useful, because it puts the prophetical writings in their 
right sequence and setting, with the necessary notes and intro- 
ductions. The last volume, containing the Second Isaiah> and 
‘the post-exilian prophets, is now published. In all, this makes 


five parts. A glossary and an index of subjects for the whole 
are added at this close of the series. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 


The Narrative of Captain Coignet, Soldier of the Empire, 
edited from the original manuscript by Lorédan Larchey, and 
_ translated from the French by Mrs. M. Carey (T. Y. Crowell & 
‘Co., New York), is a new illustrated edition of an old story. 
‘The illustrations are good. The story is—what? 
_.Fiction? 


History ? 
Fiction founded on fact? Fact embellished with fic- 
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tion? It is hard to tell. It either is really an egotistical old 
soldier’s gossip, with no too rigorous adherence to fact, or it is 
a marvelously realistic bit of character-painting. At all events, 
it is entertaining. 


Literary Notes 


—Herr Paul Lindau has now left Dresden in order to take 
control of the Weimar Theater. 

—The volume of tales which M. Alexandre Dumas is about 
publishing will be called “ Hilka.” 

—The Duc d’Aumale has now finished the seventh and last 
volume of his “‘ Histoire des Princes de Condé.” | 

—It is announced that the sale of Sir John Lubbock’s “ Pleas- 
ures of Life ” has reached a quarter of a million copies. 

—lIt is said that the late Gustav Freytag left the sum of a 
million marks ($250,000), besides some landed property. 

—A contemporary announces that the modest title of Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s forthcoming book is to be “ The Tenth Muse.” 

—M. Gaston Deschamps, the literary critic of ‘Le Temps,” 
is about publishing his first novel, and will call it ‘“ Chemin 
Fleuri.” 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer’s reply in the “ Fortnightly ” to Mr. 
Balfour’s criticism is unusually animated. Mr. Spencer com- 
plains that his views have been burlesqued. 

—A companion volume to Margaret Stokes’s “ Six Months in 
the Apennines ” is announced as shortly to appear. It has the 
title “‘ Three Months in the Forests of France.” 

—Mr. R. D. Blackmore has written a new story in which sev- 
eral “ Lorna Doone” characters will reappear. This tale is to 
be entitled “ Slain by the Doones: A Record of Exmoor.” 

—The new novel of Maarten Maartens is called “My Lady 
Nobody.” Readers of The Outlook will remember the capital 
story “The Greater Glory,” by this Dutch novelist, which 
appeared in successive issues of The Outlook. 

—The announcement is made that the trustees of the Boston 
Public Library have asked for subscriptions to secure the Bona- 
parte philological library, said to be the most complete collec- 
tion of books on that subject in the world. This collection, 
which contains 25,000 volumes— including 1,500 valuable titles 
which are found neither in the British Museum nor the Biblio- 
théque Nationale—is the work of Prince Louis Lucien, nephew 
of Napoleon. | 

—Speaking of his latest employment, Mr. Gladstone says: 
‘“‘] have found my pleasure in some attempts at literary labor, 
and therefore I can scarcely refer to it as work when I say that 
I spend some hours before luncheon in writing. I am at present 
engaged upon a new edition of Bishop Butler, who, to my mind, was 
one of the noblest men and wisest writers who ever blessed the 
This work, if 1 must call it so, has bright- 
ened my few holidays for the past ten years. I have heard that 
another book on much the same lines will soon be ready for 
publication, probably before my own can possibly see the light, 
but I do not for this reason allow myself to be discouraged. I 
shall persevere until the end is reached.” : 

—The Tasso celebration at Sorrento, commemorating the 
three hundredth anniversary of the birth of the great poet, was 
signalized by a discourse pronounced by Signor Bonghi, the in- 
auguration of memorial tablets on the house where Tasso was born 
and on the house where he lived, a ball, a regatta, an excursion 
to the “‘ Deserto,” and, on the last day, an oration in Italian by our 
popular American novelist, Mr. Marion Crawford. Mr. Crawford’s 
knowledge of Italian is as extensive as his knowledge of English. 
Among his Italian friends he is known as the “ Prince of 
Sorrento.” He said in part: 

It seems to me that Tasso was the first among modern poets to speak with 
love of nature in herself, instead of merely as a matter of similitude. Tasso loved 
nature in herself and for herself; and in this he specially resembled all our 
Northern races, passionate lovers of the natural world, but rather of peaceful 
and beautiful nature than of nature in struggle; of a nature which to us seems 
ideal and imaginary when compared to that which we know in our Northern 
zones ; too severe, and daily subjected to the continual strife of the elements, 
to excessive heat or cold, and to the tempests of our intemperate climate. Such 
and so much,I do not fear to say, was the influence of Tasso on our poets in 
this particular, that many of the greatest, and those most studied by us, would 
never have written what they wrote so well if Tasso had not composed the 
‘“*Gerusalemme Liberata,’”’ “ Rinaldi,” and “ Aminta.” I will only point to 
Milton, Byron, Wordsworth, in whose works is recognized, without any doubt, 
the powerful and happy influence of the great Sorrentine. Particularly, in this 
connection, I will say that without the “* Gerusalemme ” that celebrated work 
of art “‘ Childe Harold’’ would never have issued in such perfection from the 
fertile ‘English genius, who was naturally disposed to treat of dramatic sub- 
jects, of tragic inspirations, 1 would almost say of terrible subjects, such as 
“Cain,” “ Manfred.” And Milton? Would he have imagined, composed, 
and written that stupendous epic ‘‘ Paradise Lost” if he had not read, re-read, 
studied, and loved the works of Torquato Tasso? I, for myself, do not believe 
it. All this has nothing to do with the instinct of imitation. Great poets do 
not imitate each other, but they mutually inspire each other, reach each a hand 
to the other, to the greater glory of all the complex of human poesy. 
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The story of a wonderful 
work for humanity in the 
2 German capital has just 
come to our knowledge. . It is surely worth 
more than a passing notice. Berlin is a city 
of over 1,600,000 inhabitants, and is almost 
entirely without means of transportation ex- 
cept cabs—the steam trams being run only 
to the suburbs. It is said that in that city 
there are thirty thousand cabs, all numbered, 
and that each driver is obliged to wait on and 
return to a certain corner. The cabmen are 
paid very small wages and have very long 
hours. Their only places of recreation are 
the beer-gardens, to which they invariably 
resort. The condition of these men has 
attracted the attention of a woman, who, we 
are told by a writer in the “Interior,” has re- 
lations to Germany, England, and America. 
She is a German Baroness, whose English 
husband was at one time pastor of the Ameri- 
can Church at Berlin. With her husband she 
devised a plan for brightening the dreary lives 
of the Berlin cabmen, and now, it is said, she 
has under her care twelve hundred cabmen 
and their families, in all about ten thousand 
souls. The cab-stands are regularly visited in 
winter by carts which serve hot coffee, and in 
summer ice-cold water; provision is also made 
for supplying the men with good literature 
while they are waiting at the stands, and four 
Bible-women co-operate in this work. Service 
of this kind, we are informed, is not so common 
in Germany as in America, and Mrs. Davis 
_has often been criticised as being unwomanly. 
But it is hard to see how any one could under- 
take and carry out a more delightful or encour- 
aging charity than this. It is refreshing to 
find persons in positions of eminence realizing 
their relationship to the poor and oppressed. 
The question of brotherhood is a far more vital 
one than many dream. 


The Decoration of A valuable paper was re- 
St. Paul’s cently read by Professor 
Richmond in London on 

“The Decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 
The Dean of St. Paul’s was in the chair. The 
speaker said that only a century ago, when the 
Bishop of London was approached as to deco- 
rating the Cathedral, he replied that nothing 
would induce him to sanction the conversion 
of Protestant St. Paul to the Roman Church ; 
hence for a long time the Cathedral remained 
dull and dismal, as almost all public buildings 
are in the smoke of London. In time, how- 
ever, a change came over the public sentiment. 
The Oxford Movement did its work, and, 
among other things, demonstrated the reality 
and vitality of Christian art. Now a move- 
ment is in progress to decorate St. Paul’s 
according to the wish of its architect, Sir 
Christopher Wren. Many great artists— 
Leighton, Poynter, and Watts—have already 
given of their best. The work in the dome 
has been done by Dr. Salviati. One interesting 
feature is the fact that it has been proved that 
English workmen can do quite as good work 
as the Italians. The Professor says that they 
have even been able to excel the‘best Italian 
workmen, for the mosaics which they have 
now are better than those which they could 
import. Those who remember St. Paul’s 
as it was fifteen or twenty years ago, and who 
have noticed in recent visits the gradual change 
and improvement by the introduction of rich 
and glowing colors, will sympathize with Pro- 
fessor Richmond in his enthusiasm for the 
great work which is now in progress. There is 
a place in the Christian kingdom for such 
buildings as St. Paul’s. Its doors are always 
open; the poorest tramp is as welcome as the 
haughtiest prince. Three services are con- 
ducted every day within its walls, and on Sun- 
days the great space beneath the dome is 
thronged again and again by those who prob- 
ably never attend service elsewhere. The 
beautifying of St. Paul’s is a worthy work, 
and part of a noble ministry to the common 


people. 
Our readers will 
The John Robinson Memorial remember that 
it was proposed 
some time since to erect in Gainsborough, 
England, a church in memory of the great 
Pilgrim Father, John Robinson. The move- 


A Wonderful Work 
in Berlin 


‘Pure, and Sure”’ 


BAKING POWDER. | 


(May 5, 1894.) —“ Finding Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
the best in: quality, the most economical in use, and 
always sure to give uniform results, I did what every 
intelligent housekeeper who keeps pace with the prog- 
ress in domestic science would do—adopted Cleveland’s 


Baking Powder.” 


Author “Common Sense in the Household.” 


ment seems to be progressing favorably, and 
it is hoped that the corner-stone may soon be 
laid. The Hon. T. F. Bayard, American Min- 
ister to England, has promised to arrange his 
affairs so as to be present at that event. An 
urgent appeal has been sent out in England 
for subscriptions for the work. Are not many 
Americans interested in helping to build this 
church, which, apart from its denominational 
affiliations, must remain an enduring memorial 
of one whom all Americans delight to honor? 
Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
has consented to receive funds for this object, 
and we hope that many will appreciate the 
privilege of helping to honor, in the city in 
which he once preached, the Pilgrim Father 
whose influence will never cease to be felt in 
the American Churches and the American 
Nation. 

Probably no man in the 
The Death of Dr. Miner Universalist churches 

of the country has been 
so widely known since Dr. Chapin as Dr. 
Alonzo A. Miner, of the Second Universalist 
Church in Boston, who died suddenly on the 
14th of June. He had reached a ripe old age, 
being in his eighty-first year, but up to the 
time of his death had been regarded as in ex- 
cellent health. Dr. Miner was essentially a 
reformer, and was always to be found in the 
van of any new movement in the cause, of 
humanity. His intense interest in the cause 
of temperance led him at one time to consent 
to the use of his name as a candidate for 
Governor by the Prohibition party. He was 
emphatically a man of the people, and one 
whose life was spent in the service of his fel- 
low-men in the spirit of Christ. For many 
years he was actively interested in Tufts Col- 
lege, and gave to it his best service. A noble 
man, an earnest and consecrated Christian, 
and one whose works will live long after him, 
passed to his rest when Dr. Miner died. 


The Congregational Asso- 
At Olivet College ciation of . Michigan con- 

vened at Olivet on June I1, 
when two hundred ministers and delegates en- 
joyed the hospitality of that beautiful interior 
village, and so came into touch with one of the 
most useful institutions of the State. The pro- 
ceedings of the Association,-so far as we have 
seen, were not peculiar. The meeting itself was 
peculiar, in that it was an evident effort to bring 
into the closest relations the College and the 
churches. Among the interesting features 
was the annual prayer-meeting of Commence- 
ment week, led by Professor Daniels, who has 
been so long connected with the work. The 
present President of Olivet College is Dr. W. 
G. Sperry, under whose leadership the College 
is making rapid strides. Perhaps the most 
important object of associational business 
transacted was the organization of a Home 
Missionary Society for Michigan. For three 
years the State has been self-supporting, but 
has suffered in receipts the last year owing to 
the financial depression. The Congregational 
churches of Michigan now number 346, with a 
total membership of 30,013. The value of 
their property has advanced twenty per cent. 
sg the last five years. The Secretary hav- 
ing charge of this work is the Rev. W. H. 


‘persons I ever got among.” 


Warren, who has already proved his fitness for 
the place. Michigan is a kind of interior 
Massachusetts, and Olivet occupies much the 
same relation to that State that Amherst and 
Williams do to the Bay State. 


The International Uniom 
Missionary Conveation has 
been held this year; as usual, 
at Clifton Springs, and closed its sessions on 
the 19th of June. Many prominent mission- 
aries have been present, and the discussions 
were full of interest. One of the most suggest- 
ive, perhaps, has been that concerning the 
question as to whether missionaries should 
marry. One speaker caused considerable 


Missionaries at 
Clifton Springs 


amusement, but made a good point, when he 


asked: If missionaries did not marry, what 
would have become of the great missionary 
family of the Scudders, that had sent so many 
of the noblest missionaries into the foreign 
field? Another true remark was made by 
Bishop Penick, who spoke of the courage dis- 
played by the missionaries in these words: ‘I 
have been a soldier, but I never saw on any 
field such a display of courage, belonging to 
young and old missionaries alike. Not aword 
of falter anywhere; not a single charge, but a 
lifelong pressing on, giving up children and 
everything.” The character of the gathering 
may be imagined from the remark of a Meth- 
odist minister. He said: “You are the hap- 
piest and brightest and cheeriest company of 
Among the reso- 
lutions passed was one expressing sympathy 
with the survivors of the Sassoun massucre, 
and calling upon British Christians to unite in 
prayer to God and petition to the Govern- 
ment for just measures; another recognizing 
the new opportunities and responsibilities of 
Christian Churches from the China-Japan 
War; and another condemning the rum traffic 
in Africa and the opium traffic in China. 
Such meetings of veterans attract little atten- 


Tired all. the Time 


Not because of your daily labor, but because 
your blood is failing to give the nerves, mus- 
cles, and organs of the body their proper nour- 
ishment. What you need is enriched and 
purified blood, and the medicine for this is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is the one great 
blood purifier. Hood's Sarsaparilla cures 
scrofula, salt rheum, and all similar afflictions, 
because it makes the blood pure. You can 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla with full confidence 
that it, will do you good. Remember 
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tion when compared with the great assemblies 
of Grand Army men, but why should we honor 
the veterans of our late war and forget those 
who have displayed equal heroism and quite 
as great consecration in the foreign mission’ 
th 

) The First Congregational 
. Conn., celebrated its two 
hundredth anniversary on the 13th of June. 
The pastor of the church is the Rev. Charles 
Ray Palmer, D.D., a man well known for his 
Own service to the churches and in the cause 
of education, and the son of one who will 
always be remembered, not only for his work 
as a pastor, but still more as the writer of 
many of our most beautiful hymns. For two 
hundred years the First Church in Bridgeport 
has done a noble work, and it was well that 
this anniversary should be observed. Among 
those who took part in the exercises were 
President Timothy Dwight and Professor 
George P. Fisher, of Yale University, Senator 
Joseph R. Hawley, Judge M. B. Beardsley, and 
the pastor. Not because of danger in these 
times, but because of the perils through which 
the fathers passed, the church was guarded; 
armed sentinels in Colonial uniforms were at 
its doors and patrolled its streets. Dr. Palmer 
has done a noble work at Bridgeport. He 
now resigns his pastorate to give his whole 
attention to his duty as a member of the Cor- 
poration of Yale University. 


Fit Subjects We have recently received 
for the Pulpit ‘eports of several sermons 

| preached to wheelmen in 
churches of various denominations. In some 
instances clubs of wheelmen were invited to 
come on theirwheels in the uniform of the 
club, and special provision was made for them 
in the churches. We make no criticism on 
the motives which have induced ministers to 
choose such subjects. Many of them are 
among the noblest and most efficient workers 


for Christ in our land; but the best men some- | 


times make mistakes, and from the best mo- 
tives. It is getting to be almost a fad to have 
special sermons for wheelmen. We raise the 
question as to whether the results are as bene- 
ficial as those conducting them have desired 
that they should be. As a rule, we have 
serious doubts as to the wisdom of special 


subjects for sermons to young men and young » 


women, for brokers and commercial travelers, 
etc. We doubt very much whether a large pro- 
portion of those for whom the services are an- 
nounced usually come. In the case of the 
wheelmen the attendance has been large. But 
what spiritual benefit would result from a 
sermon on the subject of the bicycle it is hard 
' for us to comprehend. What have wheels, 
the costumes of the women who ride them, 
and similar topics, to do with the essential 
message which the pulpit exists to proclaim? 
We have no narrow views concerning the 
sphere of the pulpit. It should make its in- 
fluence felt on all subjects vital to the welfare 
of the community. Nevertheless, we think 
there is room for serious consideration as to 
whether many ministers do not make a great 
mistake in the choice of topics for pulpit treat- 


ment. Dr. George S. Barrett’s address before - 


the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales on “ The Secularization of the Pulpit” 
struck atrue note. The wheelmen may go to 
a service because they are invited, but few of 
them will attend for the benefit. Though 
there may be much spiritual vitality in the 
sermon, it will be the last thing they will. be 
likely to get. We doubt very much if the 
sermons preached to wheelmen as such do not 


do much to degrade the pulpit in the eyes of . 


the very men whom it is desired to reach. 


Such is the name given 
‘“* Silent Evangelism” to a line of Christian 
work which has just 
been brought to our notice. A Michigan 


pastor, the Rev. Richard R. Wightman, feel-. 


ing the need of some such personal evangelis- 
tic work for himself and his congregation, 
devised this method: It is the use of a series 
of fine cards, of different tints, printed in colors, 
each bearing a word of personal interest and 
sympathy, with a verse of Scripture appropri- 
ate to the condition of the person to whom it is 
to be given. A small and convenient leather 
case is provided for the cards, to be carried in 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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the pocket, and from which they can be given 
out as occasion offers. “ It is personal work— 
brother to brother, heart to heart, life to life. 
It is intensely spiritual. The word of God has 
a place in every silent message.” Everybody 
can engage in it ; everybody needs its mes- 
sage; it can be employed everywhere and at 
all times. It contains messages appropriate 
for men, women, and children in all conditions 
in life—the drunkard, the outcast, the friend- 
less, the profane man, the mother, the rich, the 
r. It is interdenominational, and is heartily 

indorsed by prominent ministers and laymen 
in all denominations, among whom we ma 
mention the Revs. R. H. Conwell, of Philadel- 
phia; John H. Barrows and Frank W. Gun- 
saulus, of Chicago; and David Howell, Super- 
intendent of Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in Michigan. This work is fully ex- 
plained in an illustrated booklet, which can be 
obtained, free of charge, by sending to the 
Silent Evangelism Association, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Ithas alsoa branch of Junior Silent 
Evangelism, with another series of cards ap- 
propriate for child distribution, and affording 
another line of work for little Junior Endeav- 
orers. 

A peculiarly bright let- 
The Outlook in India ter appears in a recent 

symposium in the “ In- 
dependent” on the Present Condition of Mis- 
sions in India. It is written by the Rev. J. E. 
Scott, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He says there was never a time in the history 
of missions in India-when the outlook was so 
favorable as at present. He then enumerates 
certain signs of promise: 

1. Caste is breaking down. It is seen in 
the way people eat and drink, dress and work ; 
in the way they travel, in their schools, on 
their trains, steamships, and in their mills. 

2. The poor are coming up. The coming 
man in India is the converted sweeper. 

3. The people are broadening out. The 
National Congress, the Social Congress, the 
newspapers, the patronage of Western science, 
the study of law, medicine, and engineering, all 
indicate that. 

4. Christ is honored more. Many among 
all classes now look upon him with favor. 
Brahmos, Brahmins, and Mohammedans speak 
well of him. 

5- The Christian missions are succeeding. 
Never before in the history of India were they 
advancing so rapidly as now. “The workers 
were never so numerous; the schools never 
so spiritual; the methods never so good; 
the fraternity and unity never so strong; the 
converts never so numerous; the Church 
never so spiritual as now.” rae 

6. The native Church is taking hold. Often 
it is becoming self-supporting. The people 
are appreciating their own pastors. Strong 
men are being raised up. 

7. All feel it is worth the effort. Here are 
282,000,000 people. 

It is very interesting to read such a letter 
from one who surely knows of what he writes. 
Travelers who live in the hotels may tell us 
that the missions are failing, but the trans- 
formed life of the time tells a different story. 


Brief Mention 
At last there is a prospect that the pulpit of 


the West Presbyterian Church in New York: 


will have a pastor in succession to the Rev. 
John R. Paxton, D.D. After having called 
Drs. M. D. Babcock and Philip Moxom, and 
having been supposed to be thinking of ma 
others, it has called the Rev. Anthony H. 
Evans, of Lockport, N.Y. Mr. Evans is a 
young man for so important a position, being 
ut thirty-three years of age. He is a graduate 


of Hamilton College, and has studied both at 
home and abroad. It is presumed that the call 
will be accepted by him. 

One of the foremost topics at the recent 
Scotch Presbyterian Assemblies in Edinburgh 
was the proposed union of the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches. The project 
has often been in the air, but the signs are 
more favorable than for many years past. It 
is said that before any decided action can be 
taken the Established Church, which in Scot- 
land is Presbyterian, must be disestablished ; 
then, probably, the three Presbyterian bodies 
will be combined in one. 

The Rev. B. Fay Mills, the evangelist, has 
been taking a year of service as supply of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Churchin Albany. Dur- 
ing his ministry, we are informed, about two 
hundred have been added to the membership of 
the church, which in every way has been greatly 
quickened and inspired. Mr. Mills will now 
turn, according to his intention, to evangelistic 
work, and already has engagements in such 
cities as Columbus, Ohio, and Louisville, Ky. 
His family residence will hereafter be at Fort 


Edward, N. Y. Happy the church and happy 


the pastor that has the assistance of Mr. 
Mills in his evangelistic service ! 
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knows that it’s better in cooking 
to use 
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instead of lard, because her moth- | 
er, her cooking school teacher and 
her own common sense agree that 
pure cotton-seed oil and beef suet 
can’t trouble anyone’s digestion. 
Get the genuine. Soldeverywhere 
in one, three and five pound tins 
with-trade mark—steer’s head in 
cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. 
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The Outlook: 


Mr. Stedman’s Ode 


Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman has written 
the following ode for the Yale Commencement 
exercises of this year. The ode has been set 
to music by Professor H. W. Parker, and will 
be sung by a selected chorus with orchestral 
accompaniment. 


I. 


Hark! through the archway old 
High voices manifold 
Sing praise to our fair Mother, praise to Yale! 
The Muses’ rustling garments trail ; 
White arms, with myrtle and with laurel wound, 
_ + Bring crowns to her, the Crowned! 
“Youngest, and blithest, and awaited long, 
The heavenly maid, sweet Music’s child 
divine, 
‘With golden lyre and joy of choric song, 
Leads all the Sisters Nine. 


II. 


In the gray of a people’s morn, 
In the faith of the years to be, 
‘The sacred Mother was born 
On the shore of the fruitful sea; 
By the shore she grew, and the ancient winds 
of the East 
Made her brave and strong, and her beauteous 
youth increased 
Till the winds of the West, from a won- 
drous land, 
‘From the strand of the setting sun to the sea 
of her sunrise strand, 
‘From fanes which her own hand hath 
planted in grove and mead and vale, 
‘Breathe love from her countless sons of might 


less riders.” 


to the Mother—breathe praise to Yale. 


III. 


Mother of Learning! thou whose torch 
Starward uplifts, afar its light to bear— 
Thine own revere thee throned within thy 

porch, 
Rayed with thy shining hair. 

The youngest know thee stil] more young— 
‘The stateliest, statelier yet than prophet-bard 

hath sung. 

O mighty Mother, proudly set 

Beside the far inreaching sea, 

None shall the trophied Past forget 

Or doubt thy splendor yet to be! 


Celia Thaxter 


The notes and comments added to Celia 
‘Thaxter’s letters are sympathetic indeed. Con- 
cerning the happy social life of Mrs. Thaxter 
it is said by her biographer that she found 
herself the center of a company who rather 
selected themselves than were selected from 
the persons who frequented theislands. “ Her 
‘parlor,’ as it was called, was a mi/ieu quite as 
interesting as the salons of the past. Her 
pronounced individuality forbade the intrusion 
even of a fancy of comparison with anything 
else, and equally forbade the possibility of 
rivalry. There was’ only one thought in the 
minds of frequenters of her parlor—that of 
gratitude for the pleasure and opportunity she 
gave them, and a genuine wish to please her 
and become her friends. She possessed the 
keen instincts of a child with regard to people. 
If they were unlovable to her, if they were for 
any reason unsympathetic, nothing could bring 
her to overcome her dislike. She was in this 
particular more like some wild thing than a 
creature of the nineteenth century; indeed, 
one of hcr marked traits was a curious intrac- 
tability of nature. I believe that no worldly 
motive ever influenced her relation with any 
human creature. . . . Perhaps no large social 
success was ever achieved upon such unworldly 
-conditions ; she swung as free as possible from 
the world of society and its opinions, forming 
a center of her own, built up on the sure foun- 
dations of love and loyalty. Shesaw as much- 
as any woman of the time large numbers of 
people, and she was able to give them the best 
kind of social enjoyment—music, pictures, 
poetry, and conversation; the latter some- 
‘times poor and sometimes good, according to 
the drift which swept through her beautiful 
‘room. ... The keynote of conversation was 
.-struck there for those who were able to 


hear it. We were reminded of William Blake’s 


verse: 
**T give you the end of a nabien stri 
ey wind it into a ball; Sed 
It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate, 
Built in Jerusalem wall.”’ 


Cincinnati’s Cyclist Policemen 


The Cincinnati “Tribune” informs us of 
the following sensible arrangement—one which 
might well be imitated in other cities: . 

“ Chief Dietsch has decided to mount two 
police officers on bicycles to do SAE but 
ride the asphalt streets frequented bicy- 
clists, in forder to keep some kind ° order 
among riders. Every day cases are reported 
where young fellows riding wheels carelessly 
or willfully run into people, and in many cases 
bad injuries result. The police have been 
given many orders to abate this reckless rid- 
ing, but the only thing which results from the 
officer’s attempt to call the rider to time is a 
derisive remark as he speeds away on his 
wheel. 

“The two officers will patrol all the streets 
on their wheels, and whenever any reckless 
offender gets obstreperous he will chased 
and arrested. The move is a good one, as 
many people daily complain against the reck- 
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EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18ss. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


= SESSION American Kindergar- 


ten Normal School begine July 17th. year. 
and practica]. Good for gra for graduates. 
EMILY Cog, 70 Fifth Ave.., »N. 

t 56th St. 
University Grammar School 5? 
oth year arding and Dey pupils. Classi wy ‘Scien 

tific, and Commercial Courses. Send for catalogue. 
JONATHAN DICKINSON. Jr.. A.B., Principal. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Classical School for Girls 7°54 New York City 


EpituH H. Grecory, ELIzABETH P 
Reopens Oct. rst. Principals. 
EACHERS COLLEGE Morningside 
York (120th St., West). —Professional ae for 
general teachers ‘and specia raining, 
science, kindergarten, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, gener dagogy 


grees given by "Columbia Co 
Circulars of Information, rs College 
Bull WALTER L. HERVEY "President 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


Colorado 


Eastern advantages in 
their own bright climate; 
Colorado sunshine with supe- 
rior educational advantages ; 


ror WESTERN sls 
For FASTEAN 


AT WOLFE HALL, DENVER, COLORADO. 


Delightful location on Capitol Hill ; Episcopal ; 
charges ; 29th year; 
nces roguite uired. 
PREPARES FOR *COLLEG Teachers special- 


inte, & nd graduates of Smith, Wellesley, etc. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE a rominent feature. 
Plans for coming year provide special opportun- 
ities for out-door recreations. Many pupils 
rite for information or ca 
TOURISTS WELCOME AS VISITORS. 


Connecticut 


BLACK HALL SCHOOL 


f ll b ess. year o 
oms 
ems, for little MA: Wale), Prin 


; 
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NNEOTICUT DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR | \y : New Yorx, Newb 
or buginess. year beeins LL SCHOOL The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 
adel Stoddard, M.A., Principal, shire, aioe Seventeen miles = Reston. Students carefully pre- The thirtieth year 


ARIEN, CoO N.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School: Feebie-Minded Youth. 
every pooch for care, education, and t training, wi 


advantages of a pleasant coun 
NDRED M.D. Med. Supt. formerly Clinical 


J 
Darenth for Feeble-M Minded, London, Eng. 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Hert: 
opens Sept. 26th 5 ,RA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Ew LEN. Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 

nishing course o an in ege mann o 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS “°C” 


an renc oliege (8) com 
home. Apply to Box is, Mrs. R. S, GRISWOLD. 


Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home 
School for Girls of all ages. Certificate admits to 
poy New England Colleges. An excellent corps of t 
a specialist in her own department. Terms 350 
For circulars address Miss }. S. W1ILLIAMs, 


Germany 


MERICAN HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, Berlin, Germany.—This school, now 
entering on its tenth year, offers the best opportunities 
in modern languages, music, and art, together with home 
culture and preparation for college. Frau Dr, Hempel’s 
sis now a of of the 
A ss for the summer B. WIL 
Memorial Hall, "Eng. 
Mrs. Willard refers by permission to Mrs. Grover 
evelan 


Illinois 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fall Term Opens September 18, 1895 


__ Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato 
cially organized departments of Music, 
-equipped Laboratories. Fine Gym 
| ad t Physician. Memorial Hall enables students t to 


reduce expenses. for -catal logue address Prin 
cipal, 
Lock Box 9 Rockford, Illinois. 


Indiana 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. A School of Engineering. 
Mechanical, Electrical, Civil Engine cering,, Chemical 
courses. Well endowed. Extensive Sho ope an Foundry. 
Modernly equip Laboratories in goto: 
Expenses low. Address C. L. MEES, President. 


Massachusetts 


“Com’d’t. Rev. T. H 


paged for, Wellesley and on other umber limited. 
Miss CFORENCE BIGELOW. 5 


MAsSACHUSETTs, South Hadl 


Mount Holyoke College Offers three Collegiate 


Art. Library. Laboratories Cabinets, and Observatory. 
Se th Board and 


MAGNOLIA TERRACE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Home and Day School for Girls. Joun McDurrte, Ph.D. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 
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A Summer ou by the sea for Boys between the 
of 8 and 14, a little regular study witha heaith- 
ful out-door life, aud instruction in land and water sports. 
Pa. RENCES, BY PERMISSIO 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Teeeeud. N. H 
Hamilton W. Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor 'N. Y. 
Rev. WM, CLEVELAND HICKS, M.A., Head Master. 


HE HIGHLAND ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Begins ath year, Sept. 11. 
ccnasicae Scientific, Business, paratory ments. 
Athletics Encouraged. Training. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Certificate pe Pavrnd to Vassar and Wellesley. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Y Ladi h Colle paration. 
Sanu. eepsie, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6cth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
qrament Riverview b and Business. Army officer 
iled a verview cre oO 
Bisspese & AMEN, N.Y. 


MT. PLEASANT ACADEMY 


SING SING-ON-HUDSON. A pollege-fteing and 
character-building school for boys yee ve of 
12,000 volumes. "Re erence Joseph 
H. Choate. Send for catalo Brusiz, 
ARTHUR T. Emory, A.B., 


SSINING SCHOOL for 
on-Hudson, N. Y.— heat and - 
ern improvements. One hour New York. 
Aiber Pao advances in and 
ns, ica or. 
Sept » Musical 


VING FOR 40 BOYS 
agh year ‘Study tra els 19, term. 
vels abroa s summer. 
Ste "M: FURMAN, Principal. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls “9zses***> 


preparation for College. Aca. 
demic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular- 


worcester Polytechnic Institute 
WORCESTE years’ courses in 
Civil, Mechanical, Bae Engineering and Chemistry. 
ou ° enses low or catalogue an 


Michigan 


ene opens 18th, 1895. Ave received 
the amily. Certificate admits to — 
Wellesley, and the Michi gan. 
EL LicGetTT, A. 
J EANNETTE M. LIGGETT, Associate Prin. 


New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York & Philadetptse. hia. Capt. T. D. LANpDon, 
. LANDON, Prin., Bordentown, N. a 


Seven Gables 


heir physical 
well as higher mental culture. rang 
handsomely appointed building. Gymnasium. A thor- 
oughly modern school. Native French and German 
Teachers; 20th year. Certificate admits to Smith. Direct 
trains from New York. Address for 
H S. Westcott, Principal, N. J. 


Ohio 
On10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 2s. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, O. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895. 


Harcourt Place 
Seminary, Gambier, O. 


For Girls. The highest ae vantages, a 
beautiful and comfortable home, a bountiful table 
and careful attention to all that pertains to good 
health, thorough mental training, refined manners 
and the best general culture. Catalogues sent. 


Kenyon Military 
Academy, Gambier, O. 


72nd year. This A) and remarkably successful 
school provides thorough preparation for college 
or business, and careful supervision of health, 
habits and Poem rg It is much the oldest, largest 

and best uipped boarding school for boys in 
Ohio. Illustrated catalogue sent. 


opens September 1gth, 1895. Cer- 
te admits to and Wellesley. 
Miss VryYLING WILDER Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Giris 


Principals, Miss CreicHTon, Miss FARRAR. 


_ AMHERST, MASS. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 19, 180s. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 
and German Boarding and Day School 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art and Music Apply for circulars. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 

10 Ashburton Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law 

Fall term opens Wednesda 
address EDMUN 


Ost 2. For circulars 
D BENNEUT, Dean. 


64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls 


will begin its fourth year October 2, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 


Rutgers Preparatory School 


New Brunswick Founded 1766. 
E. R. nswick, Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. Advantages of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding pe pal, Miss Wa 
late The Cambridge hool. ummit School 
late of The W. Mabie. President 


Nhe MMIT ACADEMY, Summit, N. J., for Boys. 
Ten resident pupils. Home comforts and refinements 

combined with strict discipline. Summer Session par 

study or recreation. AMES HEARD, A.M., Princi 


New York 


Iss E. HERSEY, 25 Chestnut 
has enlarged ‘the accomm 
tions of her School and has vacancies for four 
house pupils. No student will be admitted without a 
personal interview. Circulars on application. 


LOWELL 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on ang to other colleges. Special 
advantages in modern | anguages art, and music. 

Number of house ope pape ils limited to twenty. 

Address Mrs. E NDERHILL, Principal. 


for the higher education of 

catalogue gives full information on requirements for 

admission, courses of s tudy, e history, equipment, and 
government of Wells Colle .sS.. 

E. Waters, Ph President, Aurora, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


284 Delaware Avenue, —, N. ¥. 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars addre 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. Established 1876. O 
tember 18. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pisident 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 
ISS BALDWIN’S School ie Girls. Pre- 
Mawr College Within 


oF ARENCE BALDWIN, 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day 


For Girls. year opens Sept. 26. Acade 
Preparatory Co 1350 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 
for or Colleg Lage. Liberal with Preparation 
SOL Associate Prin ate Principal 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadel 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
For Girls. Possesses finest vate propert in city. 
, an usica or illus. catalogue 
address Dr. Mrs. James R. DANFORTH. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL young Ladies 


Opens Sept. in 1850. Twenty minutes 

from binies elp two hours from New York. For 

ular, apply to Principals, FRANCES E. BENNETT, YLVIA 
. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


Rhode Island 


East Greenwich Academy > 


Founded 182. Both se On ages gansett ee. 
Steam heat and electric li 


VET 


= 
mo 
r illustrafed catalogue. 
E D.D., Principe’, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 
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Recreation 


~The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
tssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or 
tn any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 
Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y¥. 


any Fleasure or Flealth Resort 


RENTED, §1 the round 
an eamer 
* ZAR DU, VOVAGE. W al St. 


nd for European 
corner B GLERN Mor. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
EUROPE, 1890 Ninth season. All 


ward 
outside, amidshipe.o deck. — 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


These new tourist resorts are best reached by the splen- 
did modern-built steamers ** Olivette,”’ ‘‘ Halifax,” and 
** Florida,” of the Canada Atlantic and Plant Line, 
the only direct route from Boston. Write or apply for 
rates, sailings, tours, etc., to FRED ROBLIN, Passen- 
ger and Freight Agent, 268 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 


ee SEA TO SAN FRANCISCO ’’ 
* <A Trip for 
HEALTH, 
REST, and 
PLEASURE 


ing within view of 
uba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing atten ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
opportunity, to 

visit these Spanish- 
merican countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages ot this trip, in addition to the Senemed of the 
journey, it peculiarly attractive so that 


tourists ear after "THIRTY - 
DAY T iP #120, All expenses included. 
Steamers have superior pee ee and leave New 


COLUMBIAN LINE RON & CO., 


Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N RE New York. 


Lake The Great Lake Route to 


all Northern Michigan 
Breezes Summer Resorts 


A trip on one of the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
Transportation Co.’s 

ELEGANT STEAMSHIP S 

is the pleasantest mode of summer travel. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 

Send for our printed matter. Mailed free. 

— BEROLZHEIM, General Passenger Agent 

Rush & North Water Sts., Chicago. 


om G EAST THIS SOMMER ?—Full summer 

rain service in effect June , via the Maine Cen- 

tral R R. for Bar Harbor, geley Lakes, Moosehead 

Lake, St. all points in Maine and i the 
Mountains. Want a folder or ? card 

to Maine Central R.R., pt., Portland, Maine. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETING 
DENVER, COL., JULY 5-12 


Teachers and the Public may reap the benefit of our 
SPECIAL LOW RATES OF FARE 


On Sale June 22 and June 29 
Take the new route offered by the 


M A ay LO R STEAMSHIP 


LINE 
A DELIGHTFUL SIX DAYS’ OCEAN TRIP 


No tonic equal to sea air for building-up and recuperating. 
Mailed free, our 64-p. ** Descriptive Routes.”’ 


Cc. H. MALLORY & CO., Agts. 
Pier 20, E.R., N. Y. 


A WEEK’S VACATION 


$5-9° and upwards 


Fare to go and return..... 8 .90and parame 

pe at farm-house...... 5.00 and upw 

Good comfortable Summer homes. Beautiful country, A 

list of houses u will in the illustrated book, IN 
RY,” issued by 


NEW “JERSEY AND NEW YORK R. R. 
Call or address (postal will do) The Outlook, 13 Astor 


Place, N. Y., or call ticket offices foot mbers and 
W. 23d Sts., or general offices Jersey City, for a free copy. 


~ 


Tours and Travel 


England 


GOING TO THE 
COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 


If so, send 6cents for postage, or calland get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, “Summer Homes.’’ 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER hipecmer 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delawa 
, on "the main line and branches of the N 


5, 
+13 Astor 737 Sixth 

125th h 
Columbus Ave. ; icket 
42d Sts. In Brooklyn, 4 Court St. Fulton 

Broadwa Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint. 
LUST RATE MES, containing "half-tone re- 
po from photographs of 340 of the_ hotels, 
arm and boarding houses .adverti in “Summer 
Homes,” can_be purch of any ticket agent; 
price, 25c. a“ C. General Passenger Agent, 
56 Beaver St., 


SUMMER HOPES 


in the Southern Berkshire and Litchfield Hills, 
along the Philadelphia, eoding. and 
New England Railroad 

Handsomely illustrated book of 125 pages, giving .. 
information, free at As AS ee PLACE and offices of 
DODDE rWESTC ss Co.’s in New York 
Or also at %5 EA LE INFORMATION 
Building, or will be mailed 


on, receipt of 4 cents pos 
MAI Gen’! Hartford, Conn. 


SUMMER TOURS 


ebec S. S. Co.’s le (Jul < ORI- 
NOCO, 2,000 tons lleave N Jul ah, Ay st 
E. Island, 
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UEN. ulf/an de ete etc. 
to A. KE. DGE O., Agts.,3 d 
way, c or s. Cook & Son, or H. ey or to 


A. Ahern, Chsebec. Canada. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier aN R., foot Franklin St., for 


Cranston’s, West Point ld Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill 
Landin and Newburg, week days, P.M.; 
turning leave Newburg daily 7 p.m. U. & 


Hotei at Newbere landing. Dinner 50 cents. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


O LET—New cottage—nine rooms, completely fur- 
nished—on York Hei from the highest land at York 
Beach. Fine views trom every S table if 

desired. Address Rev. G 
York Beach, \ Me. 


(12 rooms) in 


Furnished House Winchester, Mass. 


To let during July and August; new, modern conven- 

iences; eight miles from_Buston; choice location; two 

minutes t to,Metropolitan Park ; rare opportunity. 
ARMSTRONG, Nu. 7 Temple Piace, Boston, Mass. 


(" AMP LAKE PLACID, 


ADIRONDACKS 


Perfect and complete i E 
Private Camp 


to Europe. For particulars s apply to 


goin 
RUMBHOLZ, Lake Placid, N 


T EDMUND 


O RENT FOR THE SEASON, fully furnished 
cottage with stable, adjoining a. Service pro- 
vided. For terms and-particulars app to 
WATCH HILL HOUSE, Watch Hill, R. I. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 

Fine hospital, and all modern advantages. 1,900 feet 

above the sea, with dry, bracing c imate, Center for Coach- 

ing and Hunting Trips, National ba ng Music, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL 


electric light.etc._ 
rior cuisine. Best references. Illustra hlet on 
application. 


CARL LAN 


urney goin 
Ramey gol for further information. 


July August 31. 


ROTHAY HOTEL 


GRASMERE, ENGLAND 
ENGLISH LAKES 


HOME AND BURIAL PLACE OF THE POET 


WORDSWORTH 
Strongly Recommended by Dr. Lyman Abbott 


hours from Li 1, 4from Chester, 7from London, 
4from Edinburgh or lasgow. Most cen ~~ ay for breaking 


or returning from Scotland. Send to the 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, Colorado Spnngs, on 


Connecticut 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


NOW OPEN 


*“*A delightful combination of seashore and 
country life at the Pequot.’’ 


ip Ni Y. 
BLANCHARD & HAGER, New London, Conn. 


CASCO BAY, COAST OF [MAINE 


uiet and nieiteds of home life, with every advan- 
the cone Delightful situation; water on 
sides; ews ; pure air; remarkable spring 
water ; tab reasonable rates. 

G. SIMPSON. Brunswick, Maine. 


GREENACRE 


ELIOT, MAINE 


The Inm opens for guests June 22. Lecture course 
Evolution Conference July 6-1 For 
grams and accommodations at the Inn or at 

p near by, address GREENACRE, ELIOT, ne 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
ine e in ti 
circular, terms, etc. E. F. ORD, Prop 


“THE BAY VIEW” Ferry Beach, 


Saco, Me.—A unique summer resort; seashore an 
country combined. spring water; perfect drainage ; 
accommodates 200. Send for illustrated booklet. 

Mrs. E. MANSON & SON, Owners and Managers. 


The Rock End 


Northeast Maine 


Pe ai t ti; 


Open June rst. Special rates to families, —. for booklet 
Cottages in connection. HERMAN L. SAVAGE, Proprietor. 


THE NE-MAT-TA-NO 


NORTH TL.UBEC, MAINE—Water view from 60 
rooms; Bowling, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, Deep-sea 
Fishing. Address THOMAS CASE, North ey Maine, or 

YTHER, No. 1 Music Hall Building. Boston, Mass. 


« 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 22 


Summer Boarders wanted. A New For dl 
particulars apply to GEO. A. ADAMS. 
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Maine 


The Lookout Israel's Head 


county views and picturesque c 
LEFIELD, Ogunquit, Me. 


The Rockledge 


~POPHAM BEACH, ‘ME. 
Enlarged and Improved. Now open. 


Situated at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. Fishing, Boating, Bathing. All mod- 
ern conveniences ; excellent cuisine. Location 
unequaled on the coast of Maine. Spring 
water, good drainage, pure air. For illustrated 
circular, etc. address A. S. LEE, Manager. 


Also of Hotel Indian River, Rockledge, Fla., and 
late of Fountain Spring House, Waukesha, Wis. 


OUTH BRIDGTON, Maine.—A few select board- 
ers wanted in pleasant farm-house overlooking —_ 
and near s village. High land; delightful scene 
large, airy rooms; boating, fishing ; excellent table. 
erms, $5.00 to $7.00.. Address Box 58. 


YORK BEACH, Hotel ede 


_. Grandest views on Coast. 
ful drives and walks. . MITC srr 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 2s. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 
Massachusetts 
9 FOR 
DR. RING’S Change,Rest,Care, 
SANATORIUM | and Treatment 
Arlington Heights, Mass. | U"d¢r the most favor- 
8 miles from Boston. | Send for circulars. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


POWDER POINT HALL 


_and the Grove House and Softens < of Powder a 

School. Will be open for boarders June 20. 

salt-water thing, ten ourts, $10 to 
week. ctures sent on application. 


THE PRESCOTT 


Kings Beach, Mass. 
GOOD ROADS FINE BATHING 


and a comfortable summer resting-place near Boston. 
Address Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 


By the Sea 
The Magnolia 
Magnolia, Mass. 


One hour from Boston, on the North eee Sea and 
country pleasures. improvements. Accommodates 
300. Book and rates of H. W. PRIEST, Ponodieter, 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE rst TO OCT. ixst 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fla. 


THE ISLAND OF 


NANTUCKET 
30 Miles at Sea 


If you would stay * a leading hotel, 
it will 


THE SPRIN GFIELD 


Send for a copy of our illustrated 
pamphlet, Summer Seas,” which 
gives full information. 

Cc. H. MOWRY, Proprietor 


PROFILE HOUSE corneas 


The of the leadin 

beautiful Franconia which possesses many ts of Greenleal. in New En gland. 

Open June to Oct. 1st. Taft & 
E FLUME HOUSE, in Notch, five mile 

and parties wishing f 1 


desirable for 
October 2oth. 


Most 
1st to 


Massachusetts 


VERANDA HOUSE 


Will open High, ocean 
views. leasant, homelike house, agcommods RE 
too guests. Mrs. S. AVENE: PO 


CAPE COD 


Pure sea air, best ocean view, surf-bathing. Write 


HIGHLAND HOUSE,North Truro,Mass. 
The Winne-egan 


The most ning resort on the Atlantic Coast. 
or booklet. AN R. MORSE, M.D., Prop’ 


SWAMPSCOTT, Mass. 


(iccean House 


will bout June der entirel , t. 
13 Astor P » New York. 

: MEAD & BROOKS, Proprietors. 


Minnesota 
THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel. just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St... MINNEAPOLIS 


New Hampshire 


E “OLD MANSE,” Amherst, N. H. 
(Greeley’s bis —FElevated, airy, shady; 
wee 


rooms; us 


TURNER HOUSE AND FARM 


BETHLEHEM, —¢ shade and favorably known 


to summer tourists. Sen ad fo for fu full 
information. TURNER 


HOUSE 


LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE 
Centre Harbor, N. H. 

This first-class summer boarding-house is again opened 
for first-class boarders. Farm connected ; surroundings 
very pleasant, and healthy location—none more so in New 
England ; the best of spring wateg i and ¥erppleas- 
ant and airy rooms. 


Do You Know 


hat Genter Harbor, at the head of Lake Winnipesaukee, 
ne utiful summer resorts in 
New England ? The Senter House is modern in construc- 
tion vm appointments. The rates are very reasonable. 
Send for descriptive circular. A. W. Eacrer, Manager. 


The Forest Hills 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


Elm Cottage will be run in conjunction with th 
hotel this year for the benefit of those emer Rese 
accommodations at less than The Forest 
rates. Open May to Nov. Send for circulars to 

J. W. DUDLEY, Pron? 


- LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 


mer among. {Be mountains. Now n 
for RICHARDSON BROS., Proprittors. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


One June 1. Fine views of the mountains retty 
booklet is sent free. J. A. BARNES’ % S. 


THE WAUMBEK 


AND COTTAGES 
JEFFERSON, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Open last of June 
ugh parlor cars from New York daily. Accommo- 
dations or three hundred guests. Amusements include 


Tennis, 
HOBACE PORTER, Manager. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Special Rates for June 


Steam heat, open fires, hath-voomie, tennis-courts, liv- 
the dest system of drainage mountains. For 
chewlar and diagram pal A. MESERVE. 


New Hampshire 


Salt Sea Fishing 


Bathing 


all may be found, together with a comfortable hotel, 
if you visit 


THE OCEANIC 


Isles of Shoals, N. H. 


Opens June 15. LEIGHTON BROS., Props. 
Circular of H. G. MARVIN, Mar. 


THE NEW 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE 


On the White Moun Plateau, 1,700 ft. above 
level, 334 miles beyond the famous Crawford lial 


OPENS JULY ist 
Under the management of ANDERSON & PRICE, of 


The Hotel Ormond. of Florida 
Pure Mountain Air, Pure Mountain Spring Water, and 
the Grandest Mountain Scenery in America East of the 
** Rockies.”’ Address 
MO T PLEASANT HOTEL CO. 
Special Sans for July. 1 B’way, New York 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the North Shore 
Open for the Season June 29th, 1895 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W. K. Hill, 


Proprietor. Manager. 


Sunset Hill House 
White Mountains, N. H. 


Situated on an open plateau 1,650 feet above sea level, 
and commands finest views of White Mountain scene 
Its elevated position ensures a atmosphere, in w 

aria is unknown tion is pnexce ed for pay. 
fever sufferers. Public roums are | Music 
hestra. Extensive grounds ~ tennis-courts 
Eassh ball, and other outdoor mes. farm 
r4 livery connected. Capacity, 300 guests. For de- 
scriptive circular address 
BOWLES & HOSKINS, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


Stag and Hounds 


Maple Villa and Sanborn Hall 


A pleasant summer resting-place ; fine location ; beauti- 
ful scenery, walks, and drives, with every requisite fora 
complete summer home among the mountains of New 
Ham Geape shire. Terms reasonable. Send for circ 

SANBORN, Prop., West Campton, N.H. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 


FABYAN HOUSE 
Will open June 1 
CRAWFORD HOUSE 
MT. WASHINGTON SumMiIT House 
- Will open June 20 


datio t and i, tex e Ad- 


For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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New Hampshire 


New York 


New York 


— 


“White Mountains, N. H. 


TWIN FOUNTAIN 


HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region, Long 
famous as the summer home of late Henry Ward Beecher. 
Season June pe 1. Reasonable rates. 

A. BARRON, Manager. 


New Jersey 


Asbury Park, N. Jj- 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


bea J 27, 1895. Directly on the 
erms or information address 
WELCH, Clack’ Asbary Park, N. J. 


ASBURY PARK, N 


THE FENIMORE 
The Chalfonte 


THOS. NOBLE. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J- Directly on "4 


Beach. Full ocean view. Sea-water baths in the house 
Illustrated booklet free. E. ROBERTS’ SONS. S. 
ATLANTIC 


The | RVI NGTON CITY, N. J. 


verandas ; cheerful rooms ; eee table. One 
of most popular Hotels in Atlantic 
CHAMB ERS HOOPES. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with Gonveniences for invalids and for those 
esiring the comfo t-class t hotel. 


Massage, baths, cloctsicity, ej rite for 
W H. H. BULL. 
At Beautiful 
NEW JERSEY 


Open June 22. The most elegantly appointed hotel 
on. the Jersey coast. For rates, diagrams, and other 
information address 

FARINTOSH & AMER, Proprs. 


Jerse Near t an. of boating, and 
Gnest ba barking on and Romelike. 


LAKE HOPATCONG, N.J. 
Hotel Breslin 


SEASON OF 1895 OPENS JUNE 25th 

New management. Hotel and appointments 
of a superior character. 

Charming mountain and lake scenery; clevition 1,400 
feet; 134 hours from N. “Y. City by Del., Lack. & Western 

The hotel is under pA personal direction of 

i. of the Bay Hotel, Tampa, 
Fla. w York ad address, Gilsey House. Hotel now 
open to lecoection. Room clerk in attendance. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
Open May 1st. For rates address Mrs. R. T. DIVINE. 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


WILBURTON - BY - THE- SEA 


New elevator and other improvements. une 


1st for the season. K. LETCH OR’ 


New York City 


ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable ge invite repose. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL § 


Fourth Ave., 4ist and 42d Sts. 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $41-22 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


THE ALGONQUIN 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Situation commands magnificent scenery on Lower 
nac im clude electric 
ightin Open une s et and terms on a ~ 


HOTEL NEW POINT 


Amityville, Long Island, N. Y. 


feet from water. Rooms with sey th. Bentiox. 
sonable. 30 miles from New York. Nowo 
HA HAWAY. 


ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA 


LONG ISLAND 


The Arverne Hotel Cottages directly on the Beach. one 
Sous of Wall St., and 44 minutes om foot of 


St. 3 tes from Flatbush Depot, 
Bast {ith St 35 minutes W AVERY, Prope 
ON THE 30 MINUTES FROM 


OCEAN FRONT LONG ISLAND CITY 


HOTEL ARVERNE 


ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA, LONG ISLAND 
wit open thureday, Jupe a7. 


SEND DESCRIPTIVE DAM PHLET 
ott lications for rooms can be made to W. JOHNS SON 


N, Hotel Empire, N. Y., or Arverne direct. 
BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE ™cantein Lake, 
TYLER M. MERWIN, Proprietor. Finest view of 
Lakes and Mountains in the ADIRON DACKS. Good 


and fishing. Free from Hay 
he year. Terms reasonable. Send for circulars 


MAPLE LODGE 


Blue Mountain Lake 
New York 


More of a Home than a Hotel—beauti- 
fully situated in the very heart of the 
Adirondack Mountains. Embodies every 
charm of this most delightful region, to- 
gether with freedom, comfort, and enjoy- 
ments peculiarly its own. Good beds and 
a most abundant table. Address 

HENRY C. CRANE, 

Blue Mountain Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y 


ADIRONDACKS 


CASCADE LAKE HOUSE 


Cascadeville, New York 


Nine miles from R.R. station; best trout-fishing in 
mountains; boating, bowling, tennis, etc. ; telegraph and 

. O. in house. Send af circular. 

CHAS. FURY, M’g’r E. M. WESTON, Prop. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Oo Hours from New Y. 
CatskiLt House Gon Catskill, N 


Woodmere Heights CATSKILL, N.Y. 


fort; fine drives; shade, boating, bathing, 
tain, intervale scenery. Circular. A. PARSON 
A sanitarium for rest 


HIGHLAND PINE among the pines and 


wild flowers. Beautiful views; pureair. Terms with and 
without treatment. Address Dr. PURDY, Corning, N.Y. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


th and rest seekers. 
See Personal care of ex- 
perienced physicians. 
Main building hre- 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 


j. Arthur Jackson, 
Secretary. 


A Summer Home, with Six Cottages connectin 
miles from New York. 1 500 ft. above sea-level. Tote the 
midst of great natural beauty. ure water; dry, exhila- 
rating air; electric bells; : Soom pent. and wood 
fires. Peculiarly attractive in rculars and 
rates address U. E. TERWILL GER. Ellenville, 


COMFORT 


river, moun- | 
5. 


A delightful home for 


MUNNATAWKET HOTEL 
MANSION AND COTTAGES 


June Ist to 
between 
& N -R. 

communications daily; excellent 
fishing; Island 7 miles long; hotels have 


ts; furnished cottages to rent wi 
Wickham Park, 


“INTERPINES” “coshen, n. 


A BEAUTIFUL, Quiet, Restrut ** HOME.” 
Particularly adapted to Chronic and Nervous Invalids 
of who require all the of an ele- 
gan t m e, tomether t attention 
of skille cians and trained nurses 
FREDERICK W. SEWARD.M.D., Resident Physician. 


boating, ba 
] modern im- 


We won 


AKE GEORGE, N. Landing 


otel, greatly enlarged and improved, offers ex- 
cellent tion is most attractive. 
Prices modera 


ctus sent on application to_— 
ELL, 


HENRY W. BU ck Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 


elevation ; 
accommodations for 50 guests. 


Jewett Heights, N. Y. 
Mountain-Side House Hetehts, 
kills, 2,200 feet above tide-water. Farm of 200 acres con- 
nected with the house. O. T. BAILEY. 


BEACHWOOD FARM, ewett Heights, 
Y.—In the heart of the Catskills. 2,100 


new house and furniture Ure Mor 


EENE VALLEY, N. Y. TAHAWUS 

vicin oO e hunting an 
n immediate EGGLEFIELD. 


FLUME COTTAGE, Keene Valley, N.Y.—Heart 


of se ndack Mts. ; elevated site, superior to all ares ¢ 
exceedingly healthful ; homelike, restful ; grandest scen- 
ery; s Son. yp drives; soft spring water: illus. cir. ; 
GRAND VIEW FARM. 
AD IRON DACKS —Highand healthy elevation ; 
large airy rooms; fine walks and drives. rite for cir- 
I. ARNOLD, Keeseville, P.O.Box 250 


Board on Farm. 
ond 


Catskill Mountains 


The Outlook, or N. NY. 


HOTEL AYERS 
Pure molt ure water; 


beautiful walks and drives ; fag 
aan Gem of the Adirondacks. Send for illustrated 
J. AYERS & SON, Lake Duane, N. xy. 


FERNWOOD exceptional’ excel: 
lence at moderate rates ; bod ideal place for parties wishing 
to economize in their expenditures. Illustrated books free. 
AND EXCELLENCE aN 

EVERY DETAIL” 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 
UNDER-CLIFF 


,Rooms or family cottages, a bastmenee. casino, etc. 
giving the apps arance of a privat ecam re 
patronage. ect sanitation. References required and 
given. Chscatars and information of ‘The Outlook. 


LONG BEACH 


ON THE ATLANTIC 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
Hotel Opens June 20 
NEW YORK OFFICE NOW OPEN 
For terms and circulars call or address 
THOMAS H. BRUSH, 45 Broadway, New York 


Trains leave Long Island City for Long Beach week- 
days at 8 and 11 A.M. and 3, 5, and 6:05 P.M.; 34th St. 
Ferry 15 minutes earlier. For Sunday trains see time-table. 


ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS | 
LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY, N. Y.— 


The Sagamore 


Accommodates s2so. Opens June Send for Uircu- 
lar. E. BUTLER, Proprietor. 
‘RALPH’S ”’ 


UPPER CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. Y. 
In one of the most deliahital Adirondack wilds, afford- 
ing the bes Swett combined with an unusual degree of 
comfort. TTON, P. O. Lyon Mountain, N. Y. 
ADIRONDACKS 


THE CHATEAUGAY 


AT UPPER CHATEAUGAY LAKE 


gnificent location. Modern house. All outdoor 
No hay-fever. For terms. etc., address 
Cc. W. BACKUS, Merrill, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS. Indian Point House 


ily mail; cuisine perfect; $8.00 to $10.00 per week. 
For illustrated circular addre 
R. M. SHUTTS, "Merrill, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


Ma 
sports. 
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New York 


New York 


THE HALCYON" 


(FORMERLY HALCYON HALL) 
Miltbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Built, furnished, and conducted 
more as a magnificent English 
country house than hotel, Has no 
equal anywhere in or 
atural location. Elevation 1,000 ft. 
+t Unique in design, ideal in management 
(new this season), perfect cuisine, 
beautiful drives, c ing country, 
Rates greatly reduced. 2% hrs, from 
Station, N.Y. Particu- 
larsof H. R, RoserTson, JR., Proprietor. 


HE HOMESTEAD.—1:1% hours from N. Y.C.; 
desirable rooms ; table; stable accommoda- 
tions; 5 minutes’ walk from pation, , post and telegraph 
oO e roads, scenery, and surroundings; references 
offices fin E. ORR, Orange Co., N. Y. 


THe INGLESIDE ®*4 AMEORD 


IRVING HOUSE 

shad m T- 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Among America’s most charming Resorts. 


THE NEW COLUMBIAN HOTEL 
at 1,000 Island Park, N. Y., and 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER 
n 
family hotels, modern and frst HNGLEHART. Prop. 


ADIRONDACKS 
On the Upper Hudson, 
in the Adirondacks, Extensive grounds; every modern 
convenience ing for horses; foams to hire. 
a ouston ew Yor erms from 
$s $10.00 per week. 104, North N. Y. 


Mizzen Top Hotel) | 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Opened for the Season June 20. 


N.S. HOWE, - Proprietor 
Post-Office Pawling, N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


THE ULSTER 
Open June 17 to Oct. 1, ruth Season 
Send for Circular. H. F. BAKER, Prop. 


BALCH HOUSE North Broadway, 


Greatly i ny. ag roved inside and out from last year. Now 
open under the same mana gement: 
and Mrs. W. S. BALCH. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON 


For illustrated pamphlet address 
WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


pular resort for health, rest, or 
the year. svitcr. oF electric belis steam, sun- 

and promenade on uites Fooms with 

Dry, tonic air. waits nis, 
etc. Massage, Electrict ty. 1 baths all. health ap li- 
ances. New T ussian, Natural 
baths. Send for nena Mee circular 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Leland House and Cottages 


SCHROON LAKE, N. Y. 
This Popular ae is now open 


Baseball ds, fine t , bathing, boa i. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 
Healthful, Homelike, Attractive. Send for descriptive 
and illustrated cpealas with opinions of Henry Ward 


Beecher and Dy man Abbott 
M.D., Stamford, N. Y. 


Near all points ofinterest. La fe 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Pa. 


In the mountains of Penna., aay 1/, hours — 
New York. 2 hours from Philade + ia. For A 
Water, and Scenery unsurpassed think _ 
equaled). Circularsfree. M.M. WA TER, Sect’y. 


WATER GAP HOUSE 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA 


t ree hours from 
New York by LL. & W. RR. L. W. BRODHEAD. 


Glen Summit Hotel 


GLEN PA. 
2,000 feet elevation. On the ohig! th Valley R.R., 
hours from New York City. Long istance telephone. 
i oom 


Rhode Island 
THE MASSASOIT 


NARRAGANSETT: PIER, R. I. 
Now open. Terms reasonable. J. BABCOCK.,. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 


ToRockingham 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 
For rates and booklet address 
J.G. BURNS & SON, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Vermont 


Highgate Springs, Vt. 


Franklin House 


qpess: for its 27th season under present management on 

2rn improvements. ttages connected, 

aruteliod and unfurnished cottages to let on lake shore. 
Send for booklet. JTUDSON L. SCOTT, Proprietor. 


ARCADIA RETREAT 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 
New house opens Jul y 15. Pure air, ure_ mountain 
spring water, fine scenery, tful walks; fishing 
boating near. Address JR. RKER, West Burke, Vt. 


CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Elect ts ter; ll Send 
pring water; cuisine wer BROWN. 


DON'T > EUROPE 


without AN’TI-NAUSEA tablets. 
The only sure, safe, and speedy relief for 
seasickness. $1 per bottle, postpaid. Ad- 
dress ANTI-NAUSEA, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


ie ASK FOR THE 


NEW JAPANESE PERFUME. 


{MAT-SU-KI-TA 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
4 of 177 New Bond Street, London, 
Have in introducing to their 
American cl 


American clientele MAT=SU=KI-TA. 
delightful 


scent differs n odor 


somes 
| sirculars. Jos. 


Woman's PERFECTIONS. 


Well — briefly —The 
“Best” Tonic will 
strengthen the sick 
and those recovering 
from sickness. It will 
compose the nervous 
and restore those who 
are nervously exhaust- 
ed. It will assist di- 
gestion. It willcreate 
an appetite. It is a | 
splendid thing for 
nursing mothers, * 
Whoever needs a food “4% 
beverage that is easily F 
digested, and highly 
nourishing, should use Malt The Best” 
Tonic. Nothing so tends to the development of physi- 
cal perfection and the beauty of perfect health.- The 
medical profession is unanimous in its endorsement of 
The “ Best ” Tonic. 

&cld by Druggists, 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


Cooking Utensils, Moulds, 
Cutlery, Crockery, and Glass, 
Refrigerators, 
House-Cleaning Articles, 


EWISE 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 
YOUR 


PAINT Roors 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE P PAINT 
Water will run from it pure 
useful for an 


SS |i 
| 
| 
| | tofore produced. It 
| 
| 
| 
| 
=} 
7, 
| 
} 
| 
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AFamily Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 
 Copyrigh@ 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as matter in the New York 
t-Office 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 


taining this forty pages. The subscri 
tion p Fh is Dollars a year, payable e 
advance. 

Pos @ by the publishers for 


eis Prepai 
all subscriptions in the United States. Can 
- and Mexico. Forallother countries in the Pos 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.— When a ch of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discentinuances.—lf a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 

_ be sent, Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Creer, or Money-Order, 

yable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 


f.etters should be addressed: 
THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New Yor 


The Home Club 


A Teachers’ Library 


The Department of Public Instruction at 
Albany has established a teachers’ library. 
The following is an extract from the circular 
sent out: 

« Any teacher or person intending to teach, 
known at the Department, or recommended 
by Superintendents or Commissioners, may 
make application for any book named on the 
list, but must agree to return such book to the 
Department, postage paid, at the end of one 
month. Blanks will be furnished by the State 
Superintendent for such applications, and the 
book will be forwarded, postage paid, to the 
address named. At the end of the month the 
teacher may return the book, or purchase it 
by remitting its price to the Department. By 
special arrangement, the price will be very 
near wholesale rates, and will be marked plainly 
on the second page of the cover of the book, 
along with other regulations.” 


Impure Drinking-Water 

The North Carolina Board of Health has 
issued a valuable paper to show that malarial 
diseases are due to impure drinking-water. 
The Board put itself into communication with 
physicians throughout the State, and found 
that their experience proved that malarial dis- 
eases were prevalent where surface-water was 
used. This is water from “shallow wells,” 
branches, or ditch-water. People who used 


water from deep-driven artesian wells or cis- 


terns were freer from malarial diseases. Boil- 
ing water that came from the surface was 
universally recommended by the physicians 
who joined in this investigation. 


Bicycle Costumes 


The importance of a suitable bicycle dress 
is absorbing attention. A maker of bicycles 
offers free on application six paper dolls 
dressed in suits designed by special designers. 
The perfect bicycle dress for women is going 
to combine the perfect rainy-day dress. It 
will combine freedom, lightness, and impossi- 
bility of contact with mud. We believe we 
described it recently. 


A Pretty Cure 


The Indians use the root of the fern for 
rheumatism. The use of this remedy is based 
on a very pretty legend. The spirit of the 
plant, the Indians say, lies curled up in the 
root all winter. When the sun strikes the 
earth through which the fern has pushed him- 
self, he is still crooked, but as the sun grows 
warm he straightens quickly and grows tall; 
so if man, early in the spring, will eat this root, 
the spirit will straighten him. 

Mosquitoes 
Experiments for the extermination of 


mosquitoes have shown the benefit of pouring 
kerosene oil on the surface of stagnant water 


or a marsh, which are the propagating beds of 
these pests. Five gallons, Mr. L. O. Howard, 
the United States Entomologist, says, will 
cover 10,000 square feet. The coating of oil 


kills the wrigglers. This experiment is worth | 


trying ; if it fails, the cost is not great. 


A Place for Pictures 

Dear Outlook: Could you let me know through 
The Outlook where I could send a quantity of pic- 
tures I have cut from illuStrated papers? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

If suitable for children, send them with 
books of cambric of about six pages, with a 
bottle of mucilage and a brush, to the children’s 
ward of any hospital. They will give most 
pleasant employment to the children who are 
convalescing. Follow the same plan, only mak- 
ing the books on the plan of the hanging maps, 
with a rod and cord, so that they can be hung 
on the foot of the bed, or the wall, for those 
too ill to handle them. Hung in this way 
frequent changes can be made, affording more 
constant entertainment. Pictures large enough 
to be treated in this way could be arranged by 
adults, who are helped toward recovery often 
by congenial employment within their strength. 


Lamps 
Dear Outlook : Will some of your readers tell me 
the best way to keep lamps from smelling? I use the 
Niagara Burner ; also the B. & H. 
I should like to know how to wash doilies which 
are embroidered in wash silks. 


There is only one way to keep lamps from 


smelling, and that is by keeping them perfectly 


clean. One difficulty is that the wick becomes 
clogged often before it is burned out, and 
should be replaced by a new one. Hot water 
and soda should be used to wash the burners 
once in a while. | 

Bran-water is advised for washing embroi- 
deries. Pour a gallon of hot water over a 
quart of bran, and, when cold, strain, reheat, 
and use. The greatest care must be used in 
pressing. 


The Sleeping Baby 


Dear Outlook: Let a ** professional’? mother re- 
ply to the ‘*amateur” who wrote in The Outlook of 
March 30 in regard to rousing her ten-weeks-old 
baby from a long sleep. There is an old proverb 
about ‘‘sleeping dogs’”’ which might be applied to 
babies. MVever wake a sleeping baby, except in dan- 
gerous illness to give medicine. I would also advise 
that all the rules for “bringing up”’ a child be sea- 
soned ‘“‘with brains,” or, rather, common sense. 
While it is unquestionably best to have regular hours 
for nursing a babe, there are times when it is well to 
transgress this rule, as any mother of several chil- 
dren willsay. I have fed four babies by the “‘ natural 
method,” and have found that mother’s milk is as 
constipating as cow’s milk could be. My physician 
told me that this is a trouble, not-of the stomach, but 
of the lower bowel, as my babies are always fat and 
healthy, and better relieved by warm-water enemas 
than by cathartics. In rearing infants, the nearer 
we come to nature, the nearer we reach satisfactory 
results. R. Si 


Crocheted Cape 

Three hanks of Spanish wool. Cast on seventy 
stitches. First row, crochet plain; second row, 
widen every other fifth stitch, making on fifth stitch 
between, hole through which to run ribbon ; third row, 
crochet plain ; fourth, widen every other sixth stitch, 
making on sixth stitch between hole through which 
to run ribbon. So continue until you finish the 
fourteenth row. Fifteenth row, crochet plain. This 
should make fifteen purls and six places through 
which to pass ribbon. In crocheting take the back 
of the stitch. It takes three yards of the narrow rib- 
bon and oneand a half of the wider for strings. The 
black Spanish yarn is best, as the cape made of this 
does not sag in wearing. 


Testimony from the Cradle 
Dear Outlook: In answer to the letter signed 


‘“*A,M. F.”? in your last number, I would suggest | 


that the mother should tie the child’s hands together 
behind its back so that it could not touch anything. 
When I was three years old I used to be always 
fingering things. And once I remember my mamma 
tied my hands together behind my back, and it made 
such an impression on me that I never have done it 
since. | D. W. 


Matches 


In Germany it has been discovered that the 
wood of the aspen is a better wood for the 


manufacture of matches than the woods that we 
have been using, and now we may expect to 
find this sensitive little tree. disappearing from 
our forests. 
A Wise Measure “ 

The Connecticut Legislature has passed a 
bill prohibiting the painting of signs on rocks, 
buildings, and trees without the consent of the 
owners. 


J. E. H.—1. Jacob Abbott’s “ Gentle Meas- 


‘ures in the Training of the Young” is pub- 


lished by Harper & Brothers. 2. Write to 
Schermerhorn, 5 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York, for a list of books on the kindergarten. 


A Constant Reader.—Address Mrs. Richard 
Irvin, 12 West Thirty-sixth Street, New York, 
for full information in regard to the sewing- 
schools. Mrs. Irvin is President of the Sewing- 
School Association. 


Mave you Smoked too Much? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It will relieve the depression caused thereby; quiet 
the nerves and induce refreshing sleep. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 

Office, Company's 
Building, 

308 & 310 


Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


HIGH CITY, COUNTY, 
GRADE AND STATE 


BONDS 


Paying a High Rate of Interest 


We make a specialty of High-Class Se- 
curities, suitable for permanent investment. 
Correspondence solicited. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers 
10 WALL ST., New York 


CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 
FOR REMITTANCES, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agen 
2 WALL ST., N. Y. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6 oO S, State, County, City, and School Warrants 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 


rompt interest payments. t references. 
7% Correspondence solicited. 


| 8% TOHE P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 


Seattle, Washington 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


rovide a fixed income 
Annuity Bonds SECURITY 
ABSOLUTE. Banishing care, they prolong life. They 
double the income of elderly people, and on goint lives 
are payable to the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 
ing date of birth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 


CONFER 


JAMES A. STEELE, 
Investments, 
45 Broadway, New York. 


* i 
~ 
# 
| 
your invested 
earning. less 
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A Family Paper 


Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your friends 
warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities and sent 
free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘sas 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Outlook 


This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an_old principle. very Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS enna AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


wrence, 
may 
POST- 
AGE 


to know the truth, send fy 
“How and Why,” issued by the 


Penn MUTUA I- 
LIFE, 


and Head Noises relieved by using 


ew ntific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 


rum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
1 rust ‘e 
OMees: { 1122 Broadway, New York. 


Wiison’s Common Sense Ear Drums. . 
N scie ff 


simple, comfortable and invisible . 
Ear D 


| WHITMAN'S 1 
Bus INSTANTANEOUS 
shou GHOCOLATE. 


Correspondence 
| A Correction 
Tothe Editors of The Outlook: 

May I venture to corfect a mistaken statement in 
your current issue concerning women graduates 
from theological schools? The Hartford School has 
not taken the lead in providing theological educa- 
tion for women, nor is it unique in the matter of 
giving to women Commencement parts. The Uni- 
tarian school at Meadville, Pa., has led Hartford 
by at least ten years in both these repects. For 
many years—I do not know exactly how many— 
women have been admitted to and graduated from 
Meadville, and they have regularly had Commence- 
ment parts assigned to them. One of these gradu- 
ates, the Rev. Marion Murdock, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been in the active ministry for ten years. 


Respectfully yours, 
FREDERIC GILL. 


An Acknowledgment 

To the Editors of The Outlook: : 

When Professor Giddings reproves a careless slip 
in your reporter’s notes by quoting Elijah’s words to 
the prophets of Baal, he makes an unconsciously 
happy hit. ‘* Cryaloud,” says Elijah; ‘‘either he is 
talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or 
peradventure he sleepeth and must be awaked.”’ 
The truth was, the reporter was * talking’’ with fel- 
low-travelers while ‘* pursuing”’ the homeward way 
‘‘in a journey”’ to Boston, and, though not sleeping, 
was naturally sleepy after a week of reporting. But 
the notes had to be written e route to catch a cer- 
tain mail. The reporter is now most thoroughly 
‘“‘awaked,” and exceedingly regrets the uninten- 
tional misrep tation 


—Our countryman, Mr. George W. Smalley, 
who for many years has been the correspond- 
ent of the New York “ Tribune ” in London, 
has now come to New York to act as cor- 
respondent for the London “Times.” Speak- 
ing recently to a reporter of the New York 
“ Times,” Mr. Smalley said: 


I have come home to perform a most agreeable 
duty. I shall act as American correspondent fort he 
‘** Times,”’ and hope to be able to give the English 

ople a better idea of us than they have ever had. 

hey have for us, as we have for them, a most kindly 
feeling, but they have not the same knowledge of us 
that we have of them. : 

The field that I am about to enter is practically a 
new one, as it has never been covered to any extent 
by English newspapers. The English are anxious 
to learn of us, our ways and doings, and the 
‘* Times ” thinks it well to give to them the oppor- 
tunity todo so. My correspondence will be some- 
what similar to that which I have sent from the 
other side. 

I shall take a short rest before I begin my work 
and then I shall enter upon it and use both cable an 
letters to inform them over there about ourselves and 
our affairs of consequence. I am pleased with the 
opportunity to enlighten them in many respects 
about our country, and believe that before long other 
English and European dailies will follow the course 
that the ‘* Times” has pursued. It will be a good 
thing for both countries. The more we understand 
each other the closer our relations will become. 


have a large list of 


Your July Dividends 


will now be coming in. If you desire to invest any of this money safely, we 


GELECTED 


at 10244 & interest. 
Terminal Railro 


GECURITIES 


_ from which you may choose. The following are among them: 
siggh oesn oe & Hudson River Railroad Co. First Mortgage, 78, Ja. & J., 1903, at 122 & 
New York City, Gold, Coupon, and regist’d, Exempt from city and county taxation, 3s, My. & 
Association of St. Louis, First Consolidated, Gold, 5s, F. & Ag., 1944, at 


100 & interest. 


UNITED STATES BONDS CONSTANTLY ON HAND FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


nished on request. 


24 Nassau St., N. we 
75 State St., Boston 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. 


' Complete list of latest offerings, or further information in our power to give, fur- 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


There is no mystery abont 


Soap 


it is simply a clear, pure, honest 
soap for laundry and household 
use, made by the most approved 
rocesses, and being the best, it 
Lethe largest sale in the world. 
It is made in a twin bar for con- 
venience sake, 
This shows 


The Twin Benefits : 


rea comfort 


TIMULATING, 


SATISFACTORY- 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 
> 


This Elegant 


Chimney and Shade 4 
sold everywhere, or @ 
we can supply you. ¢ 


We make 70 3 
other styles of ¢ 
the famous? 
‘New Roch-? 
ester,’ low 
greatly improved.) 2 


- The desideratum fora Summer Lamp; sufficient ¢ 
light with one-quarter the heat of larger sizes. 

Bridgeport, Conn. § 

19 Murray St., N.Y.¢ 


THE By 


Catalogue with 


i 
The Twin Bar | | 
HAVE FARMS 
Or other Real Estate in the West. | 
which you. desire to Sell ? 
Liggig 
COMPANY'S) 
DEAFNESS 
= 
‘New Rochester’ 
Nickel or Gilt 
ithout gl | 
press paid tog | 
any address 
| 
| | | 
| 
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_» «The. Vacation Fund . 
The announcement had hardly been made 


_ in The Outlook that the halls and dining-room 
at Elmcote could not be.papered and_ painted 


because there was no money-for that purpose 
when a letter containing a check for $85 was 
received from Dana‘ Hall School, Wellesley, 
Mass., with the request that fifty dollars be 
applied toward furnishing a room. All the 
rooms had been furnished by schools or indi- 


’ viduals. With -the consent of the senders, 


fifty dollars was used to furnish paint and 
paper for the first-floor hall. This is broad, 
and runs through the house from front to rear. 
It was whitewashed and the paint worn and 
marred. Now, through the generosity of the 
pupils of Dana Hall School, the walls are cov- 
ered with a light terra-cotta paper, and the wood- 
work painted to harmonize. Two broad, com- 
fortable couches with pillows are at either end, 
and a low table, and some rockers. It makes 
a large, roomy, cool sitting-room. In addition 
to this, Dana Hall furnishes some piazza 
chairs. 

Monday, June 17, brought a letter from 
New Haven promising $150 for furnishing a 
room for three girls. A reply was sent at once 
saying that every room had been taken, but 
that the upper hall and dining-room were very 
barren and ugly. The return mail brought 
the message, “ I will send the money ; use it for 
the upper hall and dining-room.” Men were 
sent out—for the house must be in order June 
22—to paint and paper. The dining-room isa 
light green, cool and shadowy ; the upper hall, 
light cream. A closet was bought for ‘the 
dining-room ; couches covered with pretty cre- 
tonne, with big pillows to match, are in the 
upper hall. Chairs and tables make the room 
a resting-place, and two folding screens make 
it a bedroom, when necessary, for two girls. 

To some it may seem a bit fanciful, if not 
exacting, to claim for Working-girls such dainty 
surroundings. There are working-girls to 
whom such surroundings are natural. They 
fit into them as though born tothem. Beauty 
is the natural right of.every human being, and 
its relation to mental and moral development we 
are beginning to recognize. It can be said with 
truth that many working-girls feel in the sweet, 
dainty rooms prepared for them for the first 
time a home. A want, unexpressed, unnamed 
even to their own consciousness, is supplied. 
There are wild, uncouth, untrained girls who 
live up to these surroundings without knowing 
= their impulses are changed. 

wo years ago a girl of sixteen went to Cherry 
Vale. She worea thick, greasy bang, and every- 
thing about her—manners, speech, and dress— 
matched this bang. Few girls are compelled to 
live the life this girl lived. It was lived with 
unconscious heroism, and a self-sacrifice that 
would shame those who claim virtue because 
they choose to live for others. She went to 
Gherry Vale. From the moment she entered the 
house its spirit was impressed upon her. When 
she came back her bang was brushed from her 
face; her clothes were washed and brushed, 
and the whole girl gave evidence of a new 
birth that affected her whole nature. Yester- 
day she called on the friend who watched the 
change, and, even after this lapse of time, the 
daintiness of that two weeks has left its im- 
press. There are souls in this world born out 
of their sphere, it seems; some never find 
where they belong, some know that their 
true surroundings will be theirs for two weeks 
of each year, in Cherry Vale and Elmcote. 


Previously acknowledged...................- 8 6 
In Memory of J. 5 00 
ev. and Mrs. T. V.S., Carthage,N.Y..... 5 00 
eo ee 10 
. J.and H., Medora, N. Dak............ 2 00 
$781 63 


—The centennial anniversary of the birth 
of Johns Hopkins, who founded the university 
which bears his name, has just been observed 
in Baltimore. 


A Pound of Facts 


is worth oceans of theories. More infants are success- 
folly raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk than upon any other food. /x/ant Health isa valu- 
able P et for mothers. Send your ss to 
New Vor Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


are attracted and their trade held : by deal- 
ers and painters who know their business. © 


| Neither can afford to be ignorant. They 


of 


& lways 


Buy 


C ONSTANTINE’S 


Pine Tar 
Soap. 


Persian Healing 


CONSTANTINE’S was 
the first pine tar soap Echo— 


on the market. It will 
be the last. People want Always - 
it and they buy it for the Buy 
Toilet, Bath and Nursery. 
— Drueaists. Constantine’s. 


urgh. 
rams  |know these brands of White Lead (see list). 
Pittsburgh. 
ewe New York. are genuine, and reputable dealers sell and 
Louisville. 
Hractical painters everywhere use and re- 
MORLEY, 
MISSOURI, commend them. 
St. Louis. 
St. Louis, For colors, use the National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tint- 
Sagem, Salem, Mass. ing colors. No trouble to make or match a shade of color. For pam- 
phiet and color-card—sent free address 
80 
St, Louis and Chicago, NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
UNION, Hew Yosk. I Broadway, New York, 
«The 


Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. Pozzoni’s cembines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
zsteemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 
summer be- 


It is 
unex- 
celled for 
the home,the 
camp, seaside 
or mountains. 
Sold every where, 

Merrell-Soule Co., 
Syracuse, . 


and all ~— complaints absolutely cured, ‘Weart’s 


ompound is guaranteed. Cures cases out 
aitoo. SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FRE 
D. S. Weart & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. all 


CONSUMPTION 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisemente of thirty words or less will 
be published under this headtng at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


PHYSICIAN residing in a beautiful and quiet vil- 
lage of western Massachusetts will receive into his fam-. 
uy patients afflicted with nervous or mild mental disease. 

ouse has large sunny rooms and modern conveniences, 
affording comfortable home. Address PHYSICIAN, 
No. 9,919, care The Outlook. 


A YOUNG WOMAN with executive ability desires. 
position as office manager, correspondent, keeper, 
or cashier. Some knowledge of stencerephy. and ty 
writing. City or country. Address ‘ ECUTIVE,’*” 
No. 9,138, care The Outlook. 

CAGO UNIVERSITY POST-GRAD- 
UATE, with degree of M.Sc., now Assistant in Mathe- 
matics in one of the best State Universities, desires im-. 
proved position. Excellent references. Address O., No. 

,035, care The Outlook. 

PHYSICIAN, graduate of the University of Penn-. 
sylvania, of twelve years’ general practice, seeks an en- 
gagement to travel with an invalid oryoush, Best of ref-. 
erences. <yaaress KITTREDGE, No. 9,045, Outlook 

ce, . City. 


WANTED—Experienced kindergartner as assistant 
matron in a temporary home and day nursery. Patience, 

power of securing obedience, common sense, are _requi- 
mg Address, with references, 21 Oread Place, Worces- 
er, 

BOARD for three persons (adults or boys over 12) 

near 


to Oct. 15. § e om all e Champ 
‘| Burlington, Vt. Healthful, retired situation. Terms 


magderate. Address B., No. 8,921, care The Outlook 
office... 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A lady who is a college grad- 
uate and has taught five years, desires cS ger v as tutor 
in a family, especially if going abroad. Address No. 
8,515, care The Outlook. 


will make summer en ment. Refer- 
m Yale Faculty. Address No. 9,137, care 
The Outlook. 
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A Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
 intime. Sold by druggists. TUTOR. with large experience in college and pre- 
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Sees thousands of dollars are spent in the United States 
and Canada every year in erecting memorials to the dead. 
Is this money well spent? | 
For reply we point to the examples of crude common- 
places with which cemeteries everywhere are 


crowded. 
A really beautiful design, well executed, is a 
rarity indeed. | 
Our specialty is the erection of monuments 
which are unique without being grotesque, and 
artistic without: being over-decorated—from 
designs by ovr own artists and sculptors. 


Our work is not necessarily the lowest i in price, but 1 we guarantee our figures to be very low for the. exclusively 


first-quality work which we do. | 
We manufacture from Westerly, Quincy, Barré, and all first-quality granites, and as we sell direct to consumers 


we.save the latter all middlemen’s profits. Then, too, there is a decided advantage for the buyer in ae ee with 


one ‘responsible firm for both the manufacture and the setting of a monument. 


Ws All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly according .to contract. 
Write us for list of cemetery work erected by us in all parts of the United States ang; vanada, also for designs and estimates. 
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